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THE  USE  OF  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS^ 

By  C.  Marion  Kohn 


Despite  the  vast  growth  in  social  conscious¬ 
ness  covering  a  wide  variety  of  services,  in 
the  field  of  assistance  to  the  blind  there  remain 
vital,  unexplored,  and  undeveloped  oppor¬ 
tunities  calling  for  recognition  and  utiliza¬ 
tion.  When,  as  a  newcomer  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  field  of  work  for  the  blind  four  years 
ago,  I  expressed  my  distress  at  the  number  of 
blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania  to  a  wise  edu¬ 
cator  who  had  had  extended  experience 
abroad,  he  pointed  out  that  the  very  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  problem  presaged  the  beginning 
of  the  hope  for  its  end.  For  so  large  a  prob¬ 
lem  cannot  long  escape  the  public  eye. 

The  tidal  wave  of  social  forces  that  has 
swept  over  our  country  in  our  time  has 
brought  into  being  a  host  of  resources  that 
can  readily  be  brought  into  play  to  assist  the 
blind.  This,  however,  demands  a  sensitiza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  those  with  social  vision  to 

^  A  paper  read  at  the  Pennsylvania  Conference  on 
Social  Work,  February,  1938. 


the  needs  of  those  whose  physical  vision  is 
impaired  or  lost.  This  brings  us  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  problem — the  social  aspects  of 
blindness,  and  the  utilization  of  community 
facilities  in  its  service.  In  reality,  the  enormity 
of  the  problem  precludes  the  possibility  of 
adequate  definition  or  delineation  within  the 
confines  of  this  discussion.  For,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  frequent  use,  the  term  “the  blind” 
cannot  be  employed  in  any  generic  sense. 
There  are  as  many  causes  of  blindness  and 
as  many  different  effects  as  there  are  differ¬ 
ences  in  organic  diseases  generally;  as  many 
differences  in  temperament  within  the  group 
of  persons  without  sight  as  there  are  among 
those  who  see;  and  the  need  for  an  individ¬ 
ualized  approach  cannot  be  disregarded. 
There  are  the  problems  of  detection,  pre¬ 
vention,  amelioration,  and  cure.  There  is  the 
wide  area  of  concomitant  problems  of  an 
emotional  nature,  affecting  not  only  the  sight¬ 
less  person  himself,  but  his  family  and  his 
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social  environment  as  well.  There  is  likewise 
the  economic  problem  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  world. 

Blind  people  who  come  to  the  attention  o£ 
a  public  agency,  such  as  the  Public  Assist¬ 
ance  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  are  ap¬ 
plicants  for  financial  aid.  But  should  the 
service  rendered  them  extend  no  further  than 
this  area,  the  public  agency  would  fall  far 
short  of  any  effective  approach  to  the  total 
problem.  Moreover  its  tacit  acceptance  of  this 
limited  function  would  serve  only  to  perpet¬ 
uate  the  need.  There  is  the  danger  of  far 
too  much  concern  with  the  granting  of  finan¬ 
cial  aid,  and  of  too  little  interest  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  avenues  through  which  such 
subventions  would  be  rendered  practically 
negligible.  Our  concern  here  is  not  primarily 
with  financial  saving,  but  with  the  saving  to 
society  of  potential  human  happiness,  the 
sparing  of  frustrations  and  maladjustments 
which  extend  from  the  handicapped  individ¬ 
ual  to  the  social  group  as  a  whole.  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  no  malady  for  which  there 
does  not  exist  some  cure,  and  the  cure  in  this 
instance  requires  the  mobilization  of  all  ex¬ 
istent  social  resources  in  a  community-wide 
program. 

First,  as  to  the  prevention  of  blindness,  we 
may  call  to  our  aid  the  medical  profession, 
whose  contribution  extends  to  potential  vic¬ 
tims  as  yet  unborn.  Second,  the  work  of  en¬ 
lightened  social  agencies  and  of  organized 
lay  groups  may  make  conceivable  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  a  large  proportion  of  blindness  due  to 
congenital  diseases,  to  inadequate  prenatal 
and  natal  care,  and  to  insufficient  follow-up 
work  after  diseases  which  contribute  to  blind¬ 
ness.  It  becomes  the  duty,  not  only  of  the 
clinic,  but  also  of  the  social  and  health  agency, 
both  public  and  private,  the  school,  and  the 
recreational  agency,  to  develop  the  awareness 
and  the  interest  to  follow  through  in  these 
areas.  To  such  centers  come  numerous  indi¬ 
viduals  handicapped  with  blindness.  An  in¬ 


quiry  into  the  cause  might  furnish  indica¬ 
tions  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  potential 
blindness  in  other  members  of  the  family. 
Thus,  many  community  facilities  far  re¬ 
moved  in  function  from  the  specific  prob¬ 
lem,  can  aid  in  its  prevention,  by  referral  to 
the  proper  specializing  agency. 

In  the  detection  of  impaired  vision  wc 
may  call  on  the  nursing  service,  the  schools, 
on  child  guidance  clinics,  and  on  all  those 
social  agencies  which  have  contact  with  chil¬ 
dren.  Too  often  organic  causation  of  emo¬ 
tional  problems  in  childhood  escapes  the 
focus  of  attention  of  well-meaning,  highly 
skilled  individuals,  entrusted  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  our  future  citizenry.  All  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  inept,  inattentive  school  child 
may  be  the  victim,  either  of  a  visual  defect  of 
a  progressive  nature,  or  of  the  fear  of  one 
because  of  his  family  experience.  Mild  visual 
defects  may  escape  the  attention  of  the  school 
physician  or  nurse  during  the  periodic  exam¬ 
inations,  and,  if  the  disease  is  progressive  and 
remains  unrecognized,  it  may  cause  irrepar¬ 
able  harm. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  wide  area  of  occu¬ 
pational  hazards  contributing  to  visual  defects 
and  blindness  in  adults,  which  call  for  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  labor  groups,  employers, 
state  and  federal  authorities,  as  well  as  social 
agencies  and  clinics.  Insistence  on  periodic 
ophthalmological  examinations  for  em¬ 
ployees  in  all  industries  where  there  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  risk  to  the  eyes — in  cleaning  and  dye¬ 
ing,  for  example — where  there  is  danger  from 
chemical  burns,  from  infection  by  lead,  or 
from  flying  particles  of  metal,  would  prove 
an  effective  preventive  measure.  Lay,  as  well 
as  professional  groups,  may  well  be  activated 
into  demanding  effective  social  legislation  in 
this  area  in  terms  of  prevention,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  compensation  for  injuries  which 
have  already  occurred.  For  certainly  there 
can  be  no  real  compensation  for  the  intangi¬ 
ble  losses  to  society  in  one  case  of  blindness. 
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Now,  as  to  amelioration.  There  is  the  area 
of  alleviation  of  physical  distress  wherever 
pssible  through  direction  to  adequate  med¬ 
ical  facilities  for  the  partial  restoration  of 
sight;  that  of  the  amelioration  of  the  social  and 
economic  situation  of  the  handicapped  person 
and  his  family;  and  that  wide  area  of  emo¬ 
tional  rehabilitation.  Socially  we  are  too 
prone  to  accept  blindness  as  irremediable, 
whereas,  given  access  to  adequate  medical  and 
surgical  facilities,  effective  treatment  possi¬ 
bilities  actually  do  exist  for  many  who  have 
despaired.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of 
all  social  agencies  in  the  community  to  help 
the  client  to  gain  full  and  competent  diag¬ 
noses  in  cases  of  visual  impairment. 

More  comprehensive  prognoses,  too,  would 
furnish  the  opportunity  for  social  agencies  to 
plan  ahead  and  spare  the  blind  person  and 
his  family  maladjustments  which  are  emo¬ 
tional,  social,  and  economic  in  nature.  Al¬ 
though  we  must  recognize  that  the  scope  of 
function  of  the  public  agency  does  not  allow 
for  intensive  preoccupation  with  the  emo¬ 
tional  problems  of  our  clientMe,  given  suffi¬ 
cient  awareness  to  detect  the  existence  of  the 
problem,  we  may  effectively  utilize  private 
social  agencies  and  psychiatric  facilities  in 
this  service.  The  blind  person  who  is  un¬ 
employed,  for  example,  suffers  not  only  the 
emotional  stress  and  strain  incident  to  un¬ 
employment,  but  may  add  to  this  an  attitude 
of  defeatism,  and  the  insecurity  of  one  who 
regards  himself  as  a  permanent  charge.  There 
is  still  room  for  a  more  highly  developed  oc¬ 
cupational  program,  including  more  extensive 
vocational  retraining,  individually  planned, 
for  the  visually  handicapped.  There  are  many 
lay  organizations  in  the  community  seeking 
social  usefulness,  which  can  be  effectively  en¬ 
listed  in  creating  occupational  opportunities. 

Within  the  experience  of  our  own  agency, 
I  should  like  to  discuss  how  we  attempt  to 
utilize  community  resources  for  a  construc¬ 
tive  program.  Indeed,  in  every  instance  where 


a  community  facility  is  called  upon  in  the 
cause  of  handicapped  individual,  we  are 
furthering  an  awareness  and  a  social  interest 
that  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
group. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  B  family,  embracing 
the  blind  mother,  suffering  from  a  congenital 
eye  disease,  and  her  two  children.  The 
younger,  was  in  the  third  grade  at  school; 
the  older  was  about  to  leave  school.  A  large 
number  of  agencies  had  known  the  family  in 
various  relationships,  yet  somehow  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  blindness  was  at  no  time  the  focus  of 
attention.  The  ophthalmological  report,  in 
the  process  of  investigation  by  our  agency,  in¬ 
dicated  the  transmissible  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  which  made  us  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  having  other  members  of  the  family 
studied,  although  neither  of  the  children 
showed  overt  indications  of  visual  defect. 
This  assumed  particular  significance  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  older  child  was  about  to 
make  a  choice  of  occupation,  and  the  younger 
was  presenting  behavior  problems  which 
might  be  grounded  in  visual  impairment. 
There  immediately  arose  the  need  to  in¬ 
terpret  to  a  defensive  mother  the  importance 
of  the  medical  examination,  and  to  enlist 
her  co-operation.  Following  the  clinical  ex¬ 
amination,  a  medical  report  of  the  findings 
indicated  the  presence  of  syphilis,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  might  result  in  blindness  in 
every  member  of  the  family.  Here  again  it 
was  necessary  to  create  an  acceptance  by  the 
family  of  the  need  for  anti-luetic  treatment. 
Then  too,  there  developed  the  problem  of 
directing  the  older  child  to  that  occupational 
field  imposing  the  least  strain  on  the  eyes  and 
compatible  with  her  interest  and  ability.  This 
required  making  available  facilities  for  apti¬ 
tude  tesdng  and  vocational  guidance  through 
referral  to  a  private  specialized  agency.  The 
attention  of  the  employment  bureau  was  then 
directed  to  their  recommendations,  so  that  a 
suitable  placement  could  be  made. 
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On  the  behalf  of  the  younger  child,  through 
discussion,  the  mother  was  acquainted  with 
the  type  of  service  which  a  child  guidance 
clinic  is  equipped  to  render,  and  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  enlist  this  assistance. 

In  this  case,  illustrative  of  many  others,  we 
have  the  utilization  of  the  medical  clinic,  the 
school,  the  employment  bureau,  the  child 
guidance  clinic,  and  the  private  agency.  We 
may  hope  that  not  only  was  this  specific  fam¬ 
ily  helped  through  the  referrals,  but  also  that 
an  increasing  awareness  of  the  problems  re¬ 


lating  to  blindness,  was  engendered  in  these  _ 
agencies. 

Last  year  the  states  and  federal  government  ^ 
spent  considerably  over  ten  million  dollars  in 
relief  to  the  blind  through  cash  grants  alone. 
Thus  we  are  meeting  pressing  financial  needs, 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  - 
Nevertheless  we  must  look  toward  the  emerg¬ 
ing  horizons  which  loom  before  us,  and  we 
dare  not  relinquish  our  responsibility  until  the 
children  of  those  who  live  in  a  world  of  dark¬ 
ness  shall  be  brought  into  a  world  of  light 


RECENT  STATE  SURVEYS  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  PhJD. 


The  three  surveys  reviewed  in  this  article 
are  interesting  because  of  the  differences  in 
the  methods  employed.  Two  were  definitely 
experimental.  Two,  like  the  California  and 
New  Jersey  surveys  previously  reviewed, 
made  use  of  work-relief  or  emergency-work 
employees.  The  Connecticut  study  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  significance  because  of  the  detailed  com¬ 
parison  which  could  be  made  of  its  results 
with  those  obtained  by  the  federal  Census 
Bureau  at  about  the  same  time. 

Brooklyn  Survey,  1934 

Although  relating  to  only  one  of  the 
boroughs  of  New  York  City,  this  survey 
made  by  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  concerned  a  population  larger  than 
that  of  many  states  and  involved  all  the 
problems  of  a  state-wide  study.  It  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  three  leading  Brooklyn 
agencies  for  the  blind,  which  had  themselves 
undertaken  a  census  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  mimeographed  118-page  report,  Broo^- 
lyn  Census  and  Survey  of  the  Blind,  prepared 
by  Olive  C.  Cadbury  and  published  by  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  includes 
an  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  work  of  the 
borough’s  social  agencies  for  the  blind.  We 
are  here  concerned,  however,  only  with  the 
enumeration  of  the  blind. 

A  staff  of  investigators  and  clerks  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Civil  Works  Administration. 
At  the  outset  thirty-eight  such  workers  were 
employed,  but  the  number  declined  as  the 
study  advanced.  Field  work  was  begun  late 
in  January  and  occupied  about  six  months. 


Note;  This  is  the  third  and  last  of  a  series  of  articles, 
of  which  the  first  two  appeared  in  October,  1937,  and 
February,  1938. 


Purpose.  The  complete  enumeration  of 
blind  persons  in  the  borough  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  information  concerning  them  was  a 
primary  object  of  the  study.  This  information 
was  to  be  used  in  measuring  the  extent  to 
which  existing  agencies  were  meeting  the 
need  and  in  reaching  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  a  new  plan  of  co-ordinated  activities. 

Definition  of  blindness.  Census  cards  were 
filled  out  by  investigators  for  persons  totally 
blind  and  those  unable  to  read  because  of 
defective  vision.  Investigators  were  instructed 
to  distinguish  between  persons  totally  blind, 
those  having  light  perception  only,  and  those 
having  partial  vision.  Persons  in  the  latter 
category  were  to  be  asked  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper  and  the  size  of  type  read  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  paper  from  the  eyes  noted.  The 
investigators  were  also  to  record  the  place  and 
date  of  the  latest  eye  examination,  so  that 
existing  medical  reports  might  be  obtained  to 
complete  the  record. 

Locating  the  blind.  In  the  survey  of  the 
preceding  year  a  list  of  more  than  2500  pre¬ 
sumed  blind  persons  had  been  established. 
About  1200  had  been  canvassed,  many  at  least 
by  volunteer  visitors,  and  about  500  others 
were  found  to  have  died  or  moved  away.  To 
complete  the  list,  newspapers  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  gave  space  to  requests  for  reports  of 
blind  persons,  and  cards  for  such  reports  were 
distributed  to  schools,  churches,  the  police  de¬ 
partment,  special  libraries,  and  social  agencies, 
including  hospitals.  The  plan  of  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  was  considered  but  was  not 
found  practicable.  From  all  sources  a  pro¬ 
visional  list  of  6970  unduplicated  names  was 
obtained. 

Canvass  of  the  reported  Hind.  In  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  canvass,  investigators  were  as- 
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signed  to  particular  districts.  It  was  decided 
not  to  re-canvass  the  1200  persons  found  blind 
in  1933,  but  many  of  them  were  uninten¬ 
tionally  revisited  because  of  variations  in 
names  as  reported  or  changed  addresses. 

Investigators  were  instructed  to  make 
friendly  visits,  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
survey,  and  to  avoid  blunt  questions.  In¬ 
formation  was  to  be  recorded  in  answer  to 
a  series  of  specific  questions,  for  transcription 
subsequently  to  a  census  card. 

Statistical  results.  Of  the  6970  names  assem¬ 
bled,  63  per  cent  were  discarded  as  not  blind 
or  not  found  in  Brooklyn.  On  completion  of 
the  canvass,  2565  names  remained  of  persons 
recorded  by  investigators  as  blind  according 
to  the  definition  adopted  for  the  survey.  Of 
these  six  were  later  found  to  reside  just  out¬ 
side  the  boundary  of  the  borough,  but  they 
are  included  in  the  statistics  compiled. 

It  was  found  that  1219  of  the  recorded 
blind,  or  48  per  cent,  were  known  in  some 
degree  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  chief 
agencies  serving  the  blind.  The  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  contributed  139  addi¬ 
tional  names.  Through  the  schools  815  per¬ 
sons  not  otherwise  reported  were  added  to 
the  list.  Individuals  reported  194  additional 
names,  social  agencies  128,  the  police  66,  and 
special  libraries  4. 

Nearly  55  per  cent  of  the  persons  registered 
were  male.  Only  36  children  under  seven 
years  of  age  were  included,  but  234  were 
from  seven  to  twenty  years.  Thus,  a  little 
more  than  10  per  cent  were  20  years  or  under, 
while  at  the  other  extreme,  over  48  per  cent 
were  55  years  or  over.  Over  a  thousand  cases, 
or  more  than  40  per  cent,  were  from  21  to  54 
years. 

Of  the  total  number,  439  were  found  em¬ 
ployed  at  gainful  work  and  329  were  house¬ 
wives;  129  were  pupils  in  school;  6  were  pro¬ 
fessional  beggars;  1563  were  not  occupied,  and 
for  99  the  question  of  occupation  was  not 
answered.  Of  those  at  work,  149  men  and 
women  were  employed  in  sheltered  work¬ 


shops.  That  only  19  per  cent  of  the  adults 
were  receiving  either  public  old  age  or  public 
blind  relief  was  found  by  checking  the  rolls 
of  the  respective  relief  offices. 

Use  of  medical  data.  Of  the  2565  persons 
found  by  investigators  to  lack  sight  enabling 
them  to  read,  52  per  cent  were  recorded  as 
being  totally  blind  or  having  light  percep¬ 
tion  only.  For  2132  persons  the  enumerators 
recorded  the  name  of  the  eye  physician,  hos¬ 
pital  or  clinic  at  which  diagnosis  or  treat¬ 
ment  had  been  given,  and  for  2042  medical 
reports  from  these  sources  were  obtained. 
Their  examination  gave  these  interesting  re¬ 
sults.  The  medical  data  did  not  indicate 
blindness  in  the  case  of  208,  or  eight  per 
cent  of  the  total  registration.  Whether  these 
records  were  sufficiently  recent  to  indicate 
considerable  over-enumeration  on  the  part  of 
the  field  workers  is  not  shown  by  the  report  I 
Medical  data  concerning  diagnosis  were  in¬ 
complete  in  the  case  of  960  of  the  records  ob¬ 
tained.  Only  874  records  permitted  classifia- 
tion  by  degree  of  blindness,  and  only  352  of 
these  gave  the  cause  of  blindness. 

Ratio  to  population.  The  ratio  of  blind  per-  j 
sons  to  total  population  found  in  this  survey,  ! 
using  the  total  count  returned  by  the  investi¬ 
gators,  was  0.92  per  1000.  Since  this  was  not 
far  from  the  commonly  cited  ratio  of  i  per 
1000  population,  it  was  concluded  that  the  t 
enumeration  was  reasonably  complete.  [ 

This  ratio  is  considerably  lower  than  those  j 
obtained  in  the  surveys  which  have  been  [ 
made  recendy  in  Washington,  California,  and 
Connecticut,  but  the  fact  that  a  wholly  urban 
population  was  concerned  in  this  case  might  1 
be  one  reason  for  a  difference.  If  the  results  | 
of  examination  of  the  medical  data  indicate  . 
that  the  investigators  tended  to  exaggerate  the 
frequency  of  blindness,  then  the  ratio  for  the  i 
Brooklyn  survey  should  be  lower  still.  It  is 
unfortunate  that,  following  the  survey,  tests 
could  not  have  been  made  by  house-to-house  I 
canvasses  in  a  few  sample  areas  of  the  I 
borough  in  order  to  give  more  certainty  ' 
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concerning  the  completeness  of  the  results. 

Whether  or  not  complete,  the  survey  indi¬ 
cated  the  serious  inadequacy  of  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  blind  persons  in  connection  with  the 
population  census  in  1930.  At  that  time  the 
census  enumerators  recorded  only  559  blind 
persons,  or  less  than  half  of  the  number 
found  in  1934  to  be  totally  blind  or  to  have 
light  perception  only. 

North  Carolina  Survey,  1934 

In  response  to  a  proposal  that  a  commission 
for  the  blind  be  established  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  state  legislature  in  1931  passed  an 
act  requiring  county  authorities  to  make  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  blind  and  to  report  the  results  be¬ 
fore  the  1933  legislative  session.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  little  information  resulted  from  this 
action,  but  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  was  subsequendy  requested  to  make  a 
survey  which  would  provide  the  desired  in¬ 
formation.  Plans  were  made  for  surveys  to 
be  undertaken  in  twenty  counties  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Charles  B.  Hayes,  who 
was  then  director  of  field  work  for  the 
Foundation.  They  included  organization  of 
local  committees,  arrangements  for  wide 
publicity,  and  distribution  of  cards  for  the  re¬ 
porting  of  blind  persons  by  many  types  of 
organized  or  unorganized  groups  in  the 
community. 

While  these  plans  were  being  made  early 
[  in  1934,  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  Civil  Works  Administra¬ 
tion  in  making  the  surveys  in  two  counties, 
and  chief  emphasis  was  placed  on  these  areas. 
The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 
was  asked  to  suggest  methods  and  proposed 
that  a  complete  canvass  of  dwellings  be  made 
in  the  areas  to  be  surveyed,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  with  as  great  accuracy  as  possible 
both  the  amount  of  blindness  and  the  ratio 
to  population.  Detailed  procedure  was  sub¬ 
mitted  and  canvasses  were  undertaken  in 
Durham  County,  including  the  city  of  Dur- 
Itam,  and  in  Raleigh.  A  brief  preliminary  re¬ 


port  of  this  survey  is  contained  in  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Hayes  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,  1934.  No  final  report  of 
the  study  was  prepared,  but  some  additional 
information  became  available  shortly  follow¬ 
ing  the  survey. 

Method  of  survey.  A  staff  of  thirty-eight 
carefully  selected  enumerators  was  supplied 
by  the  Civil  Works  Administration.  Under 
close  supervision  they  visited  systematically 
all  dwellings  in  the  two  selected  areas.  On 
enumeration  sheets  were  recorded  for  each 
household:  the  address;  name  of  head;  num¬ 
ber  and  color  of  all  members,  including 
lodgers  and  servants  living  in  the  household, 
and  members  temporarily  absent;  and  nota¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  household  who  were 
blind.  The  definition  of  blindness  was  “in¬ 
ability  to  see  well  enough  to  read  even  with 
the  aid  of  glasses.”  For  each  blind  person  re¬ 
corded  on  the  enumeration  sheet  a  separate 
census  card  was  also  filled  out. 

Following  the  enumeration,  a  special  field 
worker  was  employed  to  visit  all  persons  re¬ 
ported  as  blind,  for  the  purpose  of  confirm¬ 
ing  the  report  and  to  obtain  information  con¬ 
cerning  need  for  treatment  and  other  in¬ 
formation.  All  except  five  of  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  recorded  by  enumerators  were  reported 
to  have  been  found  in  this  later  canvass. 

Statistical  results.  For  the  city  of  Raleigh, 
the  population  enumerated  in  early  1934  was 
37,660,  as  compared  with  the  census  figure, 
37,379,  for  early  1930.  The  count  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  was  131,  of  whom  44  were  totally  blind. 
In  Durham  County,  the  population  enu¬ 
merated  was  63,597,  as  compared  with  the 
census  figure,  67,067,  for  1930.  Here  155  blind 
persons  were  found,  of  whom  60  were  totally 
blind. 

For  the  two  areas  together,  286  blind  per¬ 
sons  gave  a  ratio  to  population  of  2.8  per  1000. 
This  is  higher  than  the  general  ratio  found  in 
any  other  recent  survey.  It  undoubtedly  in¬ 
dicated  great  need  for  special  services  both 
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for  the  blind  and  for  prevention  of  blindness 
in  these  areas  and  was  probably  helpful  in 
convincing  the  state  legislature  of  1935  of  the 
need  for  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  which 
was  then  authorized. 

The  high  ratio  of  blindness  was  explained 
partly  by  the  frequency  of  blindness  among 
negroes,  who  comprised  about  a  third  of  the 
population  in  both  areas.  For  the  city  of 
Raleigh,  the  number  of  negro  blind  gives  a 
rate  of  6.1  per  1000  population  as  compared 
with  2.2  per  1000  for  whites.  For  Durham 
County  the  ratios  for  negroes  and  whites 
are  both  close  to  that  for  whites  in  Raleigh. 
The  difference  in  the  ratios  for  negroes  in  the 
two  areas  is  surprising,  and  no  explanation 
for  it  has  been  given. 

Further  work  had  been  planned  on  the 
data  of  this  study,  but  apparendy  was  never 
completed.  That  it  might  have  produced  some 
revision  of  the  foregoing  figures  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  It  was  Mr.  Hayes’  conclu¬ 
sion  that  with  carefully  selected  work  re¬ 
lief  employes  available,  the  house-to-house 
method  of  enumeration  could  be  used  both 
rapidly  and  efficiently. 

Connecticut  Survey,  1930 

In  1929  an  informal  conference  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Nadonal  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  statistics  of  blindness  which  might 
be  obtained  in  connection  with  the  federal 
pxipulation  census  to  be  taken  in  1930.  The 
utility  of  existing  state  registers  of  the  blind 
as  an  alternative  source  of  statistics  of  blind¬ 
ness  was  also  discussed.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
the  meeting  and  at  the  request  of  the  newly 
organized  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
undertook  a  carefully  planned  experiment  in 
the  enumeration  of  blind  persons  in  part  of 
his  state.  The  results  were  reported  under 
the  title,  Special  Census  of  the  Blind,  in  the 


official  report  of  the  Board  for  the  two  years 
ended  June  30,  1930.^ 

Although  covering  only  a  small  area,  this 
survey  was  carefully  planned  and  executed,  ' 
and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  because  of  | 
the  check  which  was  made  with  the  census  | 
enumeration  of  the  blind  in  the  same  places,  I 
throws  more  light  on  the  problem  of  enu-  | 
meration  of  the  blind  than  any  other  study  j 
that  has  been  made.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ■ 
it  was  not  possible  to  extend  the  survey  to 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

Purpose.  One  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to 
test  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
Board’s  existing  register  of  the  blind.  Other 
aims  were  to  experiment  with  methods  of  ; 
obtaining  reports  of  blind  persons  and  to  j 
compile  current  census  data  concerning  the  f 
blind  population  of  the  area  studied.  The 
survey  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1930, 
and  the  possibility  of  detailed  comparison  erf 
the  results  with  those  of  the  federal  census 
was  held  in  mind  in  keeping  the  records. 

Definition  of  blindness.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  survey  the  definition  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  was  adopted,  with 
the  intention  of  including  in  the  register  not 
only  all  persons  having  less  than  20/200  visual 
acuity  remaining,  but  also  persons  in  the 
borderline  category,  who  though  not  blind 
within  the  usual  definition,  were  threatened 
with  blindness  or  had  serious  eye  defects  that 
made  them  of  particular  interest  to  the  Board. 
All  of  those  enumerated  in  the  survey  were  1 
to  be  classified  by  degree  of  blindness,  both  ' 
for  the  information  of  the  Board  and  for  the  [ 
purpose  of  comparison  with  census  results,  f 

Locating  the  blind.  The  survey  area  con-  [ 
sisted  of  twenty-four  townships,  of  which 
four.  New  Britain,  Meriden,  Norwich,  and  i 
New  London,  had  more  than  25,000  popula-E 
tion.  The  total  population  of  the  area  was 
230,450.  Four  avenues  were  followed  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  names  of  blind  persons  residing! 


*  State  of  Connecticut,  Public  Document  No.  35,  193®- 
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in  the  area.  Letters  were  sent  to  blind  per-  the  extreme  unreliability  of  using  unchecked 


sons  already  known,  asking  that  they  report 
the  names  of  other  blind  persons.  They  re¬ 
turned  79  names.  Letters  asking  for  reports 
of  blind  persons  known  to  them  were  sent 
to  all  physicians  in  the  district  and  also  to 
all  clergymen.  The  physicians  returned  only 
31  names  and  the  clergymen  27. 

The  chief  means  of  combing  the  com¬ 
munities  for  this  information  was  by  dis¬ 
tribution  of  requests  for  the  reporting  of  blind 
persons  to  users  of  electricity  throughout  the 
area  surveyed.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
eight  electric  power  companies  serving  the 
territory,  some  75,000  post  cards  requiring  no 
return  postage  were  mailed  with  monthly 
electric  bills.  This,  it  was  felt,  would  provide 
that  most  complete  broadcast  of  the  request 
for  data  that  could  well  be  obtained.  Post 
cards  were  returned  reporting  the  names  of 
512  persons  in  the  survey  area,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  outside  the  area.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  there  was  much  duplication  in  the 
reports,  but  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of 
malicious  reporting  of  persons  not  blind. 

Canvass  of  the  reported  blind.  When  the 
newly  reported  names  had  been  combined 
with  those  in  the  existing  register,  a  sys¬ 
tematic  canvass  was  made  in  which  an  ex¬ 
perienced  field  worker  visited,  or  attempted 
to  visit,  each  person  on  the  list,  in  order  to 
establish  the  fact  of  blindness,  to  determine 
the  degree  of  blindness,  and  to  obtain  other 
data. 

This  canvass  revealed  important  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  previous  register,  as  well 
as  adding  names  to  it.  Of  375  persons  pre¬ 
viously  on  the  register,  21 1,  or  56  per  cent, 
were  retained  as  blind  or  in  the  borderline 
category.  Ninety-five  could  not  be  located  in 
the  area;  24  lacked  sight  in  one  eye  only; 
and  45  others  were  not  blind,  some  of  the 
latter  having  regained  sight  as  a  result  of 
treatment  since  they  were  first  placed  on  the 
register.  These  results  reflect  the  difficulties 
of  keeping  registers  up  to  date  and  indicate 


registers  for  statistical  purposes. 

Of  the  newly  reported  names,  406  were 
duplicates  or  else  duplicated  names  on  the 
existing  register;  39  were  of  persons  who  were 
found  to  lack  sight  in  one  eye  only;  and  44 
others  were  found  not  blind;  while  132  could 
not  be  located  or  were  found  to  reside  outside 
the  survey  area.  On  the  other  hand,  150 
names  of  blind  persons  were  added  to  the 
register  for  the  area. 

In  the  course  of  the  individual  canvass, 
special  efforts  were  made  to  test  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  survey  in  four  of  the  smaller 
townships.  Interviews  were  obtained  with 
town  officials,  clergymen,  physicians,  post¬ 
masters,  public  health  nurses,  storekeepers, 
and  heads  of  women’s  organizations.  It  is 
significant  that  this  procedure  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  8  names  to  the  register,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  ii  which  had  previously 
been  reported  from  these  towns.  Three  other 
names  were  newly  added  to  the  register  in 
other  towns,  making  a  grand  total  of  names 
on  the  new  register  of  372,  of  which  43  per 
cent  were  new. 

Statistical  results.  The  classification  by  de¬ 
gree  of  blindness  of  persons  on  the  new  regis¬ 
ter  was  as  follows:^ 


Totally  blind 

125 

Light  perception  only 

37 

Traveling  sight  only 

77 

Read  large  headlines 

51 

Total  blind 

290 

Borderline  cases 

82 

The  290  blind  persons  represent  a  ratio  to 
population  of  1.25  per  1000. 

Space  does  not  permit  comment  on  all  of 
the  statistics  of  the  report.  It  should  be  re¬ 
marked  that  they  are  exceptionally  complete 
for  the  group  of  cases  under  consideration. 
A  few  other  findings  may  be  mentioned. 
Females  slightly  outnumbered  males,  al¬ 
though  males  were  more  numerous  in  the 
population  of  the  area.  Fifty-six  persons  were 

^  Revised  figures  not  appearing  in  published  report. 
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blind  at  birth,  while  i8o,  or  almost  half,  lost 
their  sight  after  they  were  sixty  years  of  age. 
Only  26  persons,  or  7  per  cent,  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  while  238  were  sixty  years  or  over.  Only 
48  were  receiving  relief  outside  of  institu¬ 
tions,  while  45  were  in  institutions. 

Comparison  with  census  results.  In  1933, 
after  the  tabulations  of  the  1930  population 
census  had  been  largely  completed  and  pub¬ 
lished,  comparison  was  made  at  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  of  the  two  enumerations  of 
blind  persons  made  in  the  survey  area  in 
1930.  The  comparison  was  made  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind,  and  since  the  results  have  not  here¬ 
tofore  beel^  published,  it  is  worth  while  to 
record  them  here  in  some  detail. 

The  census  enumerators  in  taking  the  pop¬ 
ulation  census  reKirned  the  names  of  only 
96  blind  persons  in  the  area,  of  whom  two, 
who  were  in  institutions,  proved  to  be  resi¬ 
dents  of  towns  outside  the  area.  Thus,  the 
census  showed  94  blind  persons,  as  compared 
with  290  persons  revealed  by  the  survey  as 
coming  within  a  definition  of  blindness  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  the  Census  Bureau.^  But 
the  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  lists, 
which  involved  matching  of  addresses  as  well 
as  of  names*,  and  allowance  for  reversal  of 
given  and  surnames,  variant  spellings,  etc., 
was  even  more  disturbing,  since  only  69  of 
the  names  on  the  census  list  could  be  matched 
with  names  on  the  survey  list. 

Regulations  concerning  the  confidential  na¬ 
ture  of  census  information  relating  to  indi¬ 
vidual  persons  prevented  submitting  the 
names  on  the  census  list  not  identified  on  the 
survey  list  to  the  Connecticut  Board  in  order 

^  The  census  instructions  to  enumerators  were:  “In¬ 
clude  as  blind  any  person  who  cannot  see  well  enough 
to  read,  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses.  The  test  in  case 
of  infants  must  be  whether  they  can  apparently  distin¬ 
guish  forms  and  objects;  and  in  the  case  of  older  persons 
who  are  illiterate  whether  they  presumably  can  see  well 
enough  to  read  if  they  knew  how  to  read.  Do  not  in¬ 
clude  any  person  who  is  blind  in  one  eye  only.” 


that  they  might  be  visited  by  field  workers. 
But  the  Census  Bureau  addressed  letters  in¬ 
dividually  to  these  persons,  asking  a  series  of 
questions  to  reveal  the  degree  of  blindness, 
if  any.  Five  letters  were  returned  because  the 
person  addressed  could  not  be  located  and 
ten  others  elicited  no  response.  Three  per¬ 
sons  had  died,  of  whom  one  was  definitely 
said  to  have  been  blind,  but  this  person  may 
have  died  during  the  short  interval  between 
the  census  and  the  survey.  Information  in 
replies  permitted  identification  of  two  addi¬ 
tional  persons  on  the  survey  list,  and  five 
others  were  reported  to  have  been  blind  and 
living  in  the  survey  area  in  1930. 

When  the  blind  persons  finally  identified 
on  both  lists  were  classified  by  degree  of 
blindness,  the  results  shown  in  the  tabulation 
below  were  obtained: 


BLIND  PBKSONS  ALSO  PBB  CBBT 
DEGBEE  FOUND  BY  POUND  BY  FOUND  IT 

OP  BLINDNESS  SURVEY  CENSUS  CENSUS 


Totally  blind 

125 

61 

49 

Light  perception  only 

37 

3 

8 

Traveling  sight  only 

77 

6 

8 

Read  large  headlines 

51 

1 

2 

Total  blind 

290 

71 

25 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  census  enu¬ 
merators  were  successful  in  finding  less  than 
half  of  the  totally  blind  persons  found  by 
the  survey,  very  few  of  those  who  could 
merely  distinguish  light  from  darkness  or  sec 
to  travel  only,  and  only  one  of  those  who 
could  read  headlines  but  not  ordinary  type. 

The  fact  that  the  check  indicated  that  at 
least  some  blind  persons  in  the  area  were  not 
discovered  by  the  survey  confirmed  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Connecticut  Board  that  the 
survey  itself  was  not  complete.  The  com¬ 
parison  also  demonstrated  emphatically  what 
the  Census  Bureau  had  long  recognized, 
namely,  that  the  enumeration  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  connection  with  the  population  census 
was  not  satisfactory  and  could  not  be  relied 
upon  as  producing  dependable  statistics  of 
the  blind. 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  IJ 

“America” 

By  the  Audience 

Orchestral  Music 
Michigan  School  Orchestra 

Addresses  of  Welcome 
On  Behalf  of  the  City 
On  Behalf  of  the  School 

Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome 
G.  F.  Oliphant  (Georgia) 

President’s  Address 
G.  E.  Lineberry  (North  Carolina) 

Informal  Reception 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  28 

Morning  Session 
Group  Singing 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Joint  Findings 
Committee  of  the  A.A.I.B.  and  the 
A.A.W.B. 

Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton  (New  York) 
Discussion 

Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek  (North  Carolina) 

J.  F.  Clunk  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

An  Ideal  Curriculum  for  a  School  for  the 
Blind 

Neal  F.  Quimby  (Pennsylvania) 

Better  Educational  Equipment  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind 

A.  C.  Ellis  (Kentucky) 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Printing — ^“How 
to  Obtain  the  Best  Services  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind” 
G.  E.  Lineberry  (North  Carolina) 

Discussion 

Organ 

Sight  Saving  Work  as  Conducted  in  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 
J.  C.  Lysen  (Minnesota) 

Statistics  of  Blindness  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind — A  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  (New  York) 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  With  the  Means 
Now  Available 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Gradle  (Illinois) 

Discussion 

Afternoon  Session 

Sectional  Meetings 

Superintendents  and  Principals 
Chairman,  Eber  L.  Palmer  (New  York) 

High  School  Department  Teachers 
Chairman,  Dale  Hamilton  (Illinois) 

Elementary  Department  Teachers 
Chairman,  Miss  Lillian  Ricks  (Alabama) 

Music  Teachers 

Chairman,  John  Meldrum  (Oklahoma) 

Physical  Education  Teachers 
Chairman,  Ronald  MacLean  (Illinois) 
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Vocational  Education 
Chairman,  Dr.  F.  J.  Cummings  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania) 

Superintendents’  Wives  and  Matrons 
Chairman,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Smoll  (New  Mexico) 

Evening  Session 
Group  Singing 

Report  on  Music  Curricula  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind — “The  Economic  and  Social 
Value  of  our  Program  of  Music” 

R.  F.  Lewars  (Pennsylvania) 

How  the  Course  in  Music  Can  Aid  the  Blind 
to  Become  Socially  Acceptable 
Miss  Elinor  L.  Schmidt  (Ohio) 

Current  Practices  in  Teaching  Music  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind 
W,  E.  Allen  (Texas) 

Musical  Program 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29 

Morning  Session 

Orchestral  Music 
Michigan  School  Orchestra 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  an  Adequate 
Course  of  Study 

Francis  M.  Andrews  (Massachusetts) 

The  Child  in  the  Curriculum 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  (Massachusetts) 

How  Effective  Is  Our  School  Program 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Coville  (Virginia) 

Violin 

Blind  Pupils  in  Public  Schools 
Dr.  P.  C.  Potts  (New  York) 

The  Importance  of  the  Nursery  School 
Josef  G.  Cauffman  (Michigan) 

Discussion 


Afternoon  Session 

Round  Table  Discussion: 

An  Adequate  Course  of  Study 

Teachers  of  First,  Second  and  Third  Grades 
Chairman,  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel  (Iowa) 

Teachers  of  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Grades 

Junior  High  School  Teachers 
Chairman,  Neal  F.  Quimby  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania) 

Senior  High  School  Teachers 
Chairman,  Robert  Lambert  (Indiana) 

Music  Teacher’s  Round  Table  Discussion 
Chairman,  R.  F.  Lewars  (Pennsylvania) 

Industrial  Arts  Teachers’  Round  Table  Dis¬ 
cussion 

J.  H.  McAuley  (Ohio) 

Evening  Session 

Music 

The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Adolescence 
Dr.  Howard  Y.  McCluskey  (Michigan) 

Voice 

The  Psychology  of  Blindness  with  Reference 
to  the  Success  or  Failure  of  the  Graduates 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind 
Dr.  Richard  S.  French  (California) 

My  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Blindness 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  (Massachusetts) 

Discussion 

Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  (New  Jersey) 


MONDAY,  JUNE  30 

Morning  Session 
Group  Singing 

Report  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Committee 
W.  G.  Scarberry  (Ohio) 
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Discussion 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Settles  (Florida) 

Home  Economics 

Miss  Faith  Koch  (Missouri) 

Panel  Discussion 

Violin 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vocational 
Guidance 

S.  M.  Green  (Missouri) 

Vocational  Training  for  the  Blind 

Professor  John  Lee  (Michigan) 

The  Relationship  Between  Placement 
Agencies,  Commissions,  and  Schools  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Training  and  Placement 
of  Pupils 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  (Toronto, 
Canada) 

Discussion 

Afternoon  Session 

Excursion  trip  under  the  direction  of  Josef 
G.  Cauffman 


Evening  Session 

Group  Singing 

Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
John  F.  Bledsoe  (Maryland) 

Social  Security  Act  in  Relation  to  the  Blind 
Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek  (North  Carolina) 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Work  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Robert  B.  Irwin  (New  York) 

Discussion 

Report  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind 

A.  C.  Ellis  (Kentucky) 

Discussion 
Business  Session 

Report  of  the  Credential  Committee 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee 
Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee 
Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 

Final  Remarks 


Note:  Industrial  Exhibits  arranged  for  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  and  Mr.  Francis  M.  Andrews 
of  Massachusetts. 

Academic  Exhibit  arranged  for  by  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel  of  Iowa. 


EYE  CONDITIONS  AMONG  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  1935-36 

A  Report  for  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

By  C.  Edith  Kerbv  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


Since  1933,  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind  has  been  compiling  annual  statistics  on 
eye  conditions  among  pupils  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Twenty-one  schools  were  included  in  the 
study  for  the  school  year  1935-36,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  findings  is  presented  below. 

Readers  who  compare  these  figures  with 
those  for  the  school  year  1934-35,  published  in 
the  Outloo^  for  October,  1937,  will  note  that 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils 


included  in  the  more  recent  study.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  schools,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  failed  to  report  on 
eye  examinations  the  latter  year.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  in  the  future  an  increasing 
number  of  schools  will  report  on  eye  examina¬ 
tions  regularly  each  year. 

A  punch-card  system  has  been  installed  for 
use  in  compiling  these  data,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  expects  to  publish  subsequent  reports 
shordy  after  the  close  of  each  school  year. 


Table  I.  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY,  1935-36 


number  of  pupils 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

All  schools — Total . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind . 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind* . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Negro  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf)  . . 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind* . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind,  White . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Colored  Department 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind* . 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind . 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind . 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 

*Not  including  sight-saving  class  pupils. 


TOTAL 

MALES 

FEMALES 

2, 676 

1,508 

1,168 

105 

63 

42 

14 

8 

6 

76 

38 

38 

43 

23 

20 

205 

no 

95 

85 

54 

31 

36 

25 

11 

79 

41 

38 

32 

14 

18 

188 

128 

60 

77 

46 

31 

115 

65 

50 

190 

118 

72 

159 

89 

70 

169 

96 

73 

85 

48 

37 

204 

123 

81 

147 

77 

70 

237 

129 

108 

273 

132 

141 

157 

81 

76 

79 
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Table  IIa.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— ETIOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


ETIOLOGICAL  FACTORS 

All  causes — Total . 

Infectious  Diseases . 

Diphtheria . 

Gonorrhea  (excluding  ophthalmia  neonatorum) . 

Measles . 

Meningitis . 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 

Scarlet  fever . 

Septicemia . 

Syphilis . 

Trachoma . 

Tuberculosis . . 

Typhoid  fever . . 

Other  infections,  specified . 

Infections,  not  specified . 

Traumatic  and  Chemical  Injuries . 

Play  or  sport . 

Household  activities . 

Street  and  traffic  accidents . 

Injuries  incidental  to  surgical  procedures . 

Birth  injuries . 

Other  non-industrial  injuries,  specified . 

Non-industrial  injuries,  not  specified . 

Industrial  injuries  (trauma) . 

Injuries,  not  specified . 

Toxic  Poisoning . 

Alcohol  (denatured,  etc.) . 

Other  toxic  poisonings,  specified . 

Neoplasms . 

Non-infectious  Systemic  Diseases . 

Nephritis  and  other  kidney  diseases . 

Non-infectious  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system 

Other  systemic  diseases,  specified . 

Systemic  diseases,  not  specified . 

Congenital  and  Hereditary . 

Congenital  origin,  cause  not  determined . 

Hereditary  and  familial . 

Consanguinity . 

Etiology  not  specified . 

(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


'  PER  CENT 

NO.  OF 

OF  TOTAL 

PUPILS 

PUPILS 

2, 676 

100.0 

750 

28.0 

4 

.1 

11 

.4 

29 

1.1 

56 

2.1 

283 

10.6 

11 

.4 

11 

.4 

133 

5.0 

19 

.7 

13 

.5 

1 

(a) 

28 

1.0 

151 

5.6 

235 

8.8 

124 

4.6 

9 

.3 

16 

.6 

2 

(a) 

13 

.5 

47 

1.8 

22 

.8 

1 

(a) 

2 

(a) 

2 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

69 

2.6 

46 

1.7 

1 

(a) 

22 

.8 

20 

.7 

3 

.1 

1,300 

48.6 

971 

36.3 

314 

11.7 

15 

.6 

274 

10.3 

8o 
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Table  IIb.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  FACTOR  PUPILS  PUPILS 

All  causes — Total .  2,676  100.0 

EyebaU .  888  33.2 

Hypertension  (glaucoma) .  3  .1 

Myopia .  84  3.1 

Other  refractive  errors,  specified .  24  .9 

Refractive  errors,  not  specified .  3  .1 

Amblyopia  ex  anopsia  (squint) .  3  .1 

Other  motor  anomalies,  specified .  1  (a) 

Albinism .  32  1.2 

Anophthalmos  (excluding  surgical) .  10  .4 

Megalophthalmos .  185  7.0 

Microphthalmos .  44  1.6 

Aniridia .  16  .6 

Coloboma .  20  .7 

Other  developmental  anomalies,  specified .  206  7 . 7 

Developmental  anomalies,  not  specified .  11  .4 

Disorganized,  atrophic,  phthisic  eyeball .  176  6.6 

Other  degenerative  changes,  specified .  20  .7 

Degenerative  changes,  not  specified .  15  .6 

Panophthalmitis  and  endophthalmitis .  26  1.0 

Other  affections  of  the  eyeball,  specified .  7  .3 

Affections  of  the  eyeball,  not  specified .  2  (a) 

Conjunctiva .  0  0 

Cornea .  361  13.5 

Interstitial  keratitis .  44  1.6 

Keratoconjunctivitis,  phlyctenular .  12  .4 

Keratitis,  not  specified .  19  .7 

Ulcerative  keratitis .  262  9.9 

Pannus .  9  .3 

Other  affections  of  the  cornea,  specified .  15  .6 

Iris  and  Ciliary  Body .  208  7.8 

Iridocyclitis .  94  3.5 

Iritis .  6  .2 

Sympathetic  ophthalmitis .  106  4.0 

Other  affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary,  specified .  2  (a) 

Crystalline  Lens .  377  14.1 

Lens  opacity  (cataract) .  347  13.0 

Dislocated  lens .  30  1.1 

Choroid  and  Retina .  284  10.6 

Choroiditis .  41  1.5 

Retinitis .  8  .3 

Chorioretinitis .  130  4.9 

Detached  retina .  11  .4 

Retinal  hemorrhage .  1  (a) 

Retinal  degeneration  (including  retinitis  pigmentosa) .  81  3.0 

Other  affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  specified .  12  .4 
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Table  IIb.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION  (Continued) 


,  PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  FACTOR  PUPILS  PUPILS 

Optic  Nerve .  488  18.2 

Optic  atrophy .  422  15.8 

Optic  neuritis .  30  1.1 

Neuroretinitis .  32  1.2 

Other  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  specified .  2  (a) 

Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  specified .  2  (a) 

Vitreous  Humor .  3  .1 

Intra-ocular  hemorrhage .  1  (a) 

Opacities .  1  (a) 

Other  affections  of  the  vitreous  humor,  specified .  1  (a) 

Miscellaneous  and  ill-defined .  67  2.5 

Amblyopia,  undefined .  34  1.3 

Other  ill-defined  lesions,  specified .  3  .1 

Lesions,  not  specified .  30  1.1 

(a)  Leas  tban  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


Table  III.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISION  REMAINING 


NO.  OF 

VISION  GROUP  PUPILS  PER  CENT 

AUlschools—TotaX .  2,676  100.0 

Group  1  (total  blindness,  or  light  perception  only — less  than  2/200) .  1,069  40.0 

Group  2  (2/200  but  not  5/200) .  466  17.4 

Group  3  (5/200  but  not  10/200) .  385  14.3 

Group  4  (10/200  but  not  20/200) .  269  10.1 

Group  5  (20/200)  “borderline”  cases .  198  7.4 

Group  5a  (better  than  20/200  through  20/70) .  178  6.7 

Group  5b  (better  than  20/70)  (a) .  65  2.4 

Vision  not  reported .  46  1.7 


(a)  Identical  with  "Not  blind”  group  in  Table  V. 
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Table  IV.  AGE  DISTRIBUTION 


AGE  GROUP 

AGE  ON  LAST  BIRTHDAY  (as  of  December  31,  1935) 

All  Ages — Total . 

Under  5  years . 

5  to  9  years . 

10  to  14  years . 

15  to  19  years . 

20  years  and  over . 

Age  not  reported . 


Table  V,  AGE  AT  ONSET  OF  BLINDNESS 


AGE  GROUP 

AU  Ages — Total . 

Under  1  year . 

1  year . 

2  years . 

3  years . 

4  years . 

5  to  9  years . 

10  to  14  years . 

15  to  19  years . 

20  years  and  over . 

Age  at  onset  of  blindness  not  reported . 

Not  blind  (a) . 

(a)  Identical  with  vision  group  “better  than  20/70“  in  Table  III. 


NO.  OF 

PER  CENT 

OF  TOTAL 

PUPILS 

PUPILS 

2,676 

100.0 

12 

0.4 

463 

17.3 

927 

34.6 

921 

34.4 

334 

12.4 

19 

.7 

NO.  OF 

PER  CENT 

OF  TOTAL 

PUPILS 

PUPILS 

2,676 

100.0 

1,625 

60.7 

95 

3.5 

88 

3.3 

96 

3.6 

73 

2.7 

328 

12.3 

157 

5.9 

46 

1.7 

12 

91 

3.4 

65 

2.4 
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ECHOES 

By  T(»ger  L.  Lien 


Men  of  science  have  long  been  convinced 
through  observation  and  experiment  that  cer¬ 
tain  blind  persons  were  possessed  o£  a  faculty 
enabling  them  to  detect  obstacles  in  their  path 
and  objects  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
Of  the  many  experiments  made  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  wrote 
at  some  length  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
February,  1935,  issue  of  the  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind}  According  to  Dr.  Hayes,  the  latest  in¬ 
vestigations  are  those  undertaken  by  Vladi¬ 
mir  Dolanski,*  a  Polish  bUnd  man,  who  con¬ 
cluded,  after  many  tests,  that  the  obstacle  sense 
was  primarily  an  auditory  function. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  out  a  few  facts  bearing  on 
this  subject,  and  some  analyses  which  from 
time  to  time  I  have  been  able  to  make.  To 
begin  with,  I  myself  am  a  blind  man,  having 
been  so  from  infancy;  the  conclusions  I  have 
reached  are  based  upon  my  own  experiences 
supplemented  by  those  of  other  blind  persons 
with  whom  I  have  often  discussed  the  subject. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  that  of 
playing  among  the  trees  in  the  grove  on  the 

^  See  also  the  monograph,  Facial  Vision  or  the  Sense 
of  Obstacles  by  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  published  by  Perkins 
Institution  (Watertown,  Mass.),  1935. 

^  Dr.  Hayes  summarizes  Dolanski’s  conclusions  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “All  living  beings,  Dolanski  reminds  us,  have  a 
native  desire  for  activity  and  free  movement,  but  the  blind 
suffer  such  repeated  injury  that  the  desire  for  activity  is  in 
continuous  conflict  with  the  fear  of  consequences.  The 
constant  apprehension  of  disagreeable  surprises  for  which 
he  knows  neither  the  source,  the  time,  the  extent,  nor  the 
gravity,  forms  in  the  mind  of  the  blind  man  a  disposition 
to  expect  evil.  Hence  his  attention  is  always  on  the  alert, 
directed  to  minor  details  to  which  the  seeing  attach  no 
importance.  The  least  noise,  the  slightest  murmur,  the 
echo  brought  by  the  wind,  may  act  like  a  checkrein  to 
diminish  the  force  of  a  shock  when  the  blind  man  goes 
walking.  At  the  same  time  the  face,  the  temples,  and  the 
forehead  sense  a  light  brushing,  and  this  occurs  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  real  obstacle  present,  and  whether  a  real 
sound  is  reflected  or  an  illusion  has  occurred.  A  slight 


old  home  farm.  I  was  able,  I  remember,  by 
making  a  slight  sound  with  the  tongue  and 
upper  teeth,  to  determine  the  exact  position  of 
the  trees  about  me,  to  avoid  collision  with 
them,  and  to  return  to  the  house  whenever 
I  wished.  This,  in  fact,  insofar  as  getting 
about  was  concerned,  was  my  sight.  As  chil¬ 
dren  will,  I  would  sometimes  go  about  with 
my  ears  stopped,  and  I  found  to  my  surprise 
that  I  could  not  detect  the  whereabouts  of 
trees  or  even  larger  objects,  such  as  buildings. 
As  I  grew  older  I  began  to  go  about  more 
freely  around  the  farm  during  my  vacations 
and  found  that  sounds  which  would  carry  for 
greater  distances  would  give  me  the  positions 
of  the  grove,  cornfields,  and  rows  of  fence 
posts  at  a  distance  of  several  rods.  At  school, 
I  found  that  this  sound  sense  served  as  well 
in  the  large  buildings  there  and  on  the 
campus  as  it  had  done  on  the  farm.  Later,  in 
the  large  cities  I  found  the  sense  useful  in 
determining  the  position  of  buildings,  door¬ 
ways,  and  lamp-posts,  the  width  of  streets, 
and  the  many  other  details  necessary  to  a  blind 
man  going  from  house  to  house. 

declivity  of  the  earth  or  a  plank  which  gives  under  the 
feet  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  same  cold  current  down  the 
limbs  and  over  the  whole  body.  The  cause  of  these  sensa¬ 
tions,  which  seem  very  much  like  touch  sensations,  is  the 
certainty  that  one  is  menaced  by  an  accident.'  The  sense 
of  obstacles,  then,  is  merely  one  of  the  physiological  re¬ 
sponses  to  fear,  analogous  to  the  'gooseflesh*  of  human 
beings  and  the  hair-brisding  of  animals,  and  caused  in 
the  same  way  by  the  contraction  of  small  muscles  under 
the  skin.  Sounds  give  the  clue  to  the  presence  of  danger, 
and  the  insdnet  of  self-preservadon  arouses  the  response 
in  the  skin,  which  is  misinterpreted  by  the  blind  as  a 
result  of  external  stimuladon.  When  these  cues  come  the 
sensations  in  the  face  occur,  even  if  the  subject  is  wearing 
a  mask;  when  sounds  cannot  get  to  the  ears  no  sensations 
arise  in  the  face,  even  if  one  is  really  in  danger  from  an 
approaching  object  of  which  the  subject  has  no  knowl¬ 
edge:  when  sounds  are  misinterpreted  as  indicating  the 
presence  of  an  object,  we  have  the  illusory  perception  of 
obstacles.” 
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A  number  of  years  ago  I  became  interested 
in  lecturing  in  a  small  way,  in  the  hope  of 
acquainting  people  with  blind  folks  and  how 
they  live.  It  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  learn 
what  aspects  of  a  blind  man’s  life  were  least 
understood  by  the  sighted  public.  Discussions 
with  persons  in  many  walks  of  Hfe  brought 
out  an  almost  universal  wonderment  at  the 
way  in  which  many  blind  people  were  able  to 
go  about,  finding  their  way  to  many  places 
and  avoiding  violent  contact  with  objects  in 
their  path.  I  therefore  set  myself  the  task  of 
carefully  analyzing  this  faculty,  checking  up 
my  own  results  as  often  as  possible  with  those 
obtained  from  other  blind  persons.  Here  are 
my  conclusions  and  my  supporting  argu¬ 
ments. 

The  detection  of  objects  is  made  possible 
by  sounds.  These  sounds  may  be  produced 
by  the  person  himself,  as  by  footfalls,  conver¬ 
sation,  and  the  like,  or  they  may  arise  from 
any  source  on  the  same  side  of  the  object.  In 
the  latter  case,  better  results  are  obtained 
when  the  person  is  between  the  object  and 
the  source  of  sound.  These  sounds  strike  the 
object  to  be  detected  and  return  as  echoes, 
giving  not  only  information  as  to  the  exact 
location  of  the  object,  but  also  a  good  idea  of 
its  height  and  general  size.  For  example,  a 
wall  approximately  waist-high  will  not  give 
back  an  echo  at  the  face  level,  while  a  post 
will  continue  to  echo  from  any  height  to 
which  one’s  sensibilities  are  capable  of  reach¬ 
ing.  The  broad  face  of  a  building  gives  forth 
a  full,  high  echo.  It  is  only  necessary  to  learn 
to  interpret  these  echoes  in  the  same  way  that 
all  other  sense  impressions  must  be  inter¬ 
preted.  It  is  as  natural  for  one  using  echoes 
as  a  guide  to  rely  upon  the  information  they 
give  him  as  it  is  for  a  sighted  person  to  derive 
the  same  information  from  his  visual  source. 

In  the  case  of  large  objects,  this  echo  detec¬ 
tion  is  possible  at  a  distance  of  from  a  few 
inches  up  to  many  yards.  When  some  sizable 
obstacle,  such  as  a  post  or  wall,  is  approached, 
the  sensation  is  so  positive  as  to  seem  almost 


one  of  touch.  For  this  reason  many  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  under  the  impression  that  they  have 
some  sensitized  spot  upon  the  forehead,  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  eyes,  or  on  the  cheeks, 
which  can  detect  objects  at  close  range.  So 
violent  is  this  reaction  at  times  that  it  may 
cause  one  to  blink  suddenly  on  approaching 
some  obstruction  too  closely.  Yet,  with  the  ears 
thoroughly  stopped,  the  reaction  is  entirely 
gone.  Not  only  in  my  early  childhood,  when 
in  play  I  sometimes  plugged  my  ears,  but  later, 
when  I  had  grown  to  manhood,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  prove  the  soundness  of  this 
theory,  at  least  in  my  own  case.  Through 
some  strange  action  of  a  head  cold,  I  was  ren¬ 
dered  nearly  totally  deaf  for  several  days.  I 
was  unable  to  hear  the  ticking  of  an  ordinary 
house  clock  one  foot  away.  By  touch  I  would 
place  myself  at  a  known  distance  from  some 
wall.  Then  with  my  hands  at  my  sides  1 
would  try  to  detect  it  through  facial  impres¬ 
sions.  There  was  no  reaction  whatever.  I 
recalled  this  experience  when  I  began  to  study 
the  obstacle  sense  and  determined  to  conduct 
some  further  experiments.  Obviously,  the  ideal 
conditions  for  these  experiments  would  be 
those  as  nearly  as  possible  approaching  the 
natural  surroundings.  The  ears  must  remain 
unstopped,  yet  there  must  be  total  silence.  The 
most  suitable  places  I  could  find  were  small 
closets  and  the  out-of-doors  on  a  still  winter 
night.  Standing  motionless,  I  would  concen¬ 
trate  upon  my  surroundings.  Not  a  single 
reaction  could  I  obtain  until  some  slight 
sound,  such  as  the  escaping  of  my  own  hreath, 
the  cracking  of  a  twig,  or  the  crunch  of  sand 
or  snow  under  my  shoe  would  shatter  the  still¬ 
ness  and  bring  out  the  objects  about  me.  Only 
then  was  I  convinced  that  objects  make  their 
presence  known  to  me  by  echoes  alone. 

For  greater  clarity  let  us  now  make  use  of 
an  analogy.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  sighted  man 
is  driving  a  car.  Evening  approaches  and  the 
daylight  fades.  Eventually  he  will  be  obliged 
to  switch  on  his  lights  to  aid  his  vision.  Now, 
let  us  suppose  that  he  wishes  to  find  a  house 
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Likely  as  not,  he  will  hand  also,  and  so  greatly  increased  my  effi- 
c  1  turn  a  flash-  or  spot-light  upon  the  house  ciency. 

i-  f  numbers  and  so  pick  his  house  without  leav-  Just  as  fog,  dense  smoke,  or  blizzards  may 
j  ing  his  car.  He  has  now  made  use  of  illumi-  cause  poor  visibility,  so  the  use  of  echoes  is 

0  '  nation  that  might  be  divided  into  three  classes  also  affected  by  adverse  conditions.  Some  of 

y  j  —natural  or  incidental,  supplementary,  and  these  are  falling  snow,  heavy  rain,  high  wind, 

g  ,  directed  light.  Similarly,  a  blind  person  when  and  excessive  noise.  Under  such  conditions, 

s  walking  about  makes  use  of  sounds  that  may  sounds  may  either  be  blotted  out  by  other 

y  ;  be  divided  in  the  same  manner.  Incidental  noises,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  snow,  objects  may 

Q  sounds  such  as  his  footfalls,  the  twitter  of  be  so  blanketed  as  to  give  back  no  appreciable 

r,  birds,  and  the  rustling  of  the  wind  will  usually  echo.  In  the  case  of  high  wind  an  interesting 

n  j  give  him  echoes  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  phenomenon  may  be  observed.  On  approach- 

is  I  out  the  details  of  his  surroundings.  If  his  foot-  ing  an  object  from  the  windward  side,  no 

h  .  falls  chance  to  be  muffled  by  damp  leaves  or  echo  effect  can  be  secured  by  any  sound  pro- 

I-  j  snow,  if  his  shoe  soles  and  heels  happen  to  be  duced.  When  one  passes  to  leeward  of  the 

1  unusually  soft,  or  if  no  other  sound  is  being  object,  it  is  possible  to  secure  an  echo,  even  at 

y  I  produced  at  the  moment,  he  may  find  it  some  distance,  by  directing  a  sound  into  the 

d  necessary  to  make  some  slight  noise  such  as  wind  toward  the  object.  The  explanation  of 

ic  the  snap  of  a  finger,  or  the  tap  of  a  light  walk-  this  seems  to  be  that  the  created  sound  has 

I  j;  ing  stick  to  illuminate  his  surroundings.  more  power  and  can  carry  against  the  wind  to 

s-  i  Then  there  are  times  when  it  is  necessary  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  echo  may  then 
I  to  know  the  exact  position  of  some  object  float  down  the  wind  to  the  listener.  In  the 

ly  whose  general  whereabouts  is  already  known,  first  instance,  the  echo,  being  the  weaker 

ct  In  this  case,  a  sound  must  be  directed  toward  sound,  is  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  wind. 

al  that  object  so  that  it  will  throw  back  a  definite  Another  interesting  effect  may  be  noted  on 

)c  I  echo.  This  will  give  one  its  position  accu-  cold,  clear  nights.  Then  the  carrying  power 

1C  rately.  Directed  sound  may  perhaps  be  better  of  sounds  and  echoes  is  greatly  increased,  and 

in  illustrated  in  this  way.  As  a  young  man  1  unless  allowance  is  made  for  this  distortion, 

le  often  used  to  walk  on  the  country  roads  with-  one  may  easily  find  oneself  dodging  a  post 

ill  out  the  aid  of  a  stick.  These  roads  were  gen-  before  it  is  reached.  Certain  objects,  too,  give 

cr  erally  graded  with  a  steeply  banked  ditch  on  poor  sound  reflections.  Among  these  arc 

n-  either  side.  It  was  necessary  at  all  times  to  draperies  and  stacks  of  hay.  These  are  diffi- 

:1c  know  one’s  position  on  the  road.  I  soon  found  cult  of  detection  because  their  surfaces  arc 

ht  that  a  snap  of  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand,  yielding.  Hence,  they  absorb  rather  than  re- 

h,  with  the  hand  held  out  just  slightly  from  the  fleet  the  sounds  which  strike  them. 

id  thigh,  gave  a  clear  echo  from  the  opposite  One’s  ability  to  detect  objects  may  also  be 

II-  I  bank  of  the  right-hand  ditch,  but  no  clear  re-  influenced  by  preoccupation,  distraction,  and 

ily  I  flection  from  the  left  side.  In  order  to  get  this  fatigue.  Since  objects  register  their  presence 

:ir  I  echo  clearly,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  raise  at  much  shorter  distances  by  sound  than  by 

the  arm  across  the  chest,  bringing  the  right  sight,  it  is  imperative  that  a  blind  man  give 

of  hand  to  the  left  side  of  the  body,  then  snap  much  more  of  his  attention  to  his  surround- 

an  the  fingers.  I  reasoned  that  what  I  was  really  ings  than  must  one  with  sight.  If  he  allows 

he  doing  was  to  direct  my  sound  flash-light  at  his  thoughts  to  wander  too  far  afield,  he  is 

cd  the  objects  from  which  I  wished  to  receive  likely  to  find  himself  coming  dangerously 

w,  I  impressions.  Needless  to  say  I  soon  developed  close  to,  or  even  colliding  with,  some  obstruc- 

ise  the  knack  of  snapping  the  fingers  of  my  left  tion  which,  had  he  been  on  the  alert,  he  would 
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easily  have  discerned.  Similarly,  if  he  allows 
his  attention  to  be  caught  by  some  interesting 
happening  within  earshot,  he  may  encounter 
the  same  result,  even  though  the  distraction 
be  only  for  a  short  time.  Likewise,  when  one 
is  fatigued,  perceptions  are  less  acute,  reac¬ 
tions  less  spontaneous,  and,  in  general,  one 
gets  about  with  less  ease. 

This  faculty  of  echo  detection,  however,  has 
its  limitations.  While  it  is  easy  to  determine 
the  position  of  upward-jutting  objects  and  of 
irregularities  such  as  steps  and  doorways, 
depressions  are  not  easily  detected  unless  they 
are  of  sufficient  depth  so  that  the  ground  at 
their  base  will  give  an  echo  reaction  different 
from  that  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  Since 
any  acclivity  gives  back  an  echo  and  can  so 
be  detected,  it  constitutes  no  grave  menace. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  with  a  declivity,  for  its 
position  can  be  determined  only  indefinitely  if 
at  all.  One  notes  this  every  day  when  cross¬ 
ing  any  street  bounded  by  curbstones.  Echoes 
do  not  tell  one  when  to  step  down  into  the 
street,  but  the  opposite  curb  can  be  detected 
while  one  is  several  steps  away.  Under  these 
conditions  a  walking-stick  becomes  indispen¬ 
sable.  A  stick  of  great  weight  is  not  required, 
since  a  blind  man,  otherwise  physically  sound, 
needs  no  additional  support.  It  functions 
merely  as  a  tactile  organ,  therefore,  it  need 
be  no  thicker  than  a  pencil. 

It  is  commonly  acknowledged  that  persons 
who  lose  their  sight  in  infancy  or  childhood 
find  less  difficulty  in  getting  about  than  do 
those  blinded  later  in  life.  This  may  be  due 
in  part  to  their  greater  self-confidence,  but 
certainly  their  acquired  ability  to  discern  ob¬ 
jects  by  sound  must  also  be  a  major  contribut¬ 
ing  factor.  Even  among  those  blind  from 
childhood,  there  are  marked  differences.  Some 
make  use  of  echoes  naturally,  while  others  do 
not  seem  to  do  so.  Two  underlying  causes 
suggest  themselves — presence  or  absence  of  a 
sense  of  direction,  and  differences  in  tempera¬ 
ment.  We  know  that,  even  among  the  sighted, 
directional  sense  varies  gready.  Some  are 


easily  confused  when  in  a  strange  place  and 
are  unable  to  get  about  save  with  the  aid  of 
some  conspicuous  landmark.  Others  have 
litde  difficulty  even  in  new  surroundings. 
Lack  of  directional  sense  imposes  an  even  ; 
greater  handicap  upon  blind  persons,  for  they 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  distant  landmarks. 

A  blind  child  who  did  not  possess  a  good 
directional  sense  would  naturally  find  himself 
continually  getting  lost.  He  would  become 
inaedve,  and  so  allow  his  echo  sense  litde  | 
room  for  development.  Shyness  and  self-  | 
consciousness  develop  in  some  blind  children  1 
at  a  surprisingly  early  age.  These  children  i 
may  hear  the  echoes  of  objects  about  them, 
but  they  hesitate  to  go  over  and  examine 
these  objects  by  touch.  Consequently,  they 
do  not  acquire  ideas  as  to  the  relationship  of 
echoes  to  the  objects  which  reflect  them,  and 
this  early  inhibition  often  imposes  a  lifelong 
handicap.  They  never  learn  to  interpret  ' 
clearly  the  echoes  which  they  hear.  [ 

At  this  point  a  question  arises.  Could  to¬ 
tally  blind  children  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
echoes?  Would  it  be  possible  through  a 
course  of  carefully  directed  activities  to  foster 
the  development  of  this  faculty  which  must 
be  latent  in  most  of  them  ?  So  far  as  I  know, 
nothing  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  tried.  The  ; 
echo  sense  is  so  valuable  to  those  who  possess  [ 
it  that,  should  its  development  prove  possible  | 
even  to  a  limited  extent  in  those  who  ap-  I 
parendy  are  without  it,  a  real  service  would  E 
be  rendered  them.  Instruction  would  have  ]' 
to  be  given  by  a  blind  person,  himself  possess-  i 
ing  the  sense,  together  with  analytical  powers 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  study  both  his  own 
reactions  and  those  of  his  students.  He  would  j 
have  to  direct  his  charges  with  great  care,  lest 
they  develop  habits  of  hand<lapping,  finger-  = 
snapping,  or  tongue-clacking,  which,  if  used  I 
excessively,  would  make  them  conspicuous  I 
and  mark  them  with  mannerisms  for  life.  So  I 
great  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  how-  ! 
ever,  that  an  experiment  in  this  department 
should  by  all  means  be  made. 
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In  this  discussion  of  echoes  and  the  echo 
sense,  I  have  treated  my  subject  purely  from 
a  layman’s  point  of  view.  I  have  not  ap¬ 
proached  it  from  a  scientific  angle,  for  that 
work  has  been  done  by  men  far  more  able 
than  I.  But,  since  when  interpreted  in  terms 
of  echoes,  the  obstacle  sense  is  easily  under¬ 
stood,  I  hope  that  I  may  have  succeeded  in 
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adding  a  litde  to  the  general  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  this  faculty  which  so  benignly  comes  to> 
our  aid.  The  importance  of  this  God-given 
faculty  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  widens  the 
horizon,  enlarges  the  scope  of  activity  and 
recreation,  and  thus  serves  me  and  other  blind 
men  as  a  substitute,  circumscribed  though  it 
be,  for  that  greatest  of  the  senses,  sight. 


NEW  HOME  FOR  JEWISH  BLIND 


On  Sunday,  May  i,  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind  dedicated  its  new  Home, 
erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  on 
a  twelve-acre  site  on  the  west  side  of  the  Saw 
Mill  River  Parkway,  in  Yonkers,  New  York. 
It  marked  the  culmination  of  a  project  that 
has  been  ten  years  in  the  planning. 

Just  twenty  years  ago,  in  June,  1918,  the 
Guild  started  its  first  Home  for  the  Blind. 
The  organization  was  then  four  years  old, 
having  been  formed  in  1914  to  meet  the  spe¬ 
cialized  requirements  of  the  blind  people  of 
the  Jewish  faith. 

As  long  as  ten  years  ago,  the  insecurity  and 
inadequacy  of  the  crowded,  ramshackle 
wooden  buildings  of  the  old  Home,  located 
in  another  section  of  Yonkers,  presented  an 
acute  problem  demanding  immediate  solu¬ 
tion.  Reports  of  public  authorities  and  social 
welfare  agencies,  while  giving  the  Home  the 
highest  rating  in  all  other  respects,  emphati¬ 
cally  called  attention  to  the  extreme  fire 
hazard  of  the  old  structures. 

The  present  site  was  then  purchased,  with 
a  view  to  immediate  construction;  but  count¬ 
less  difficulties  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  spring  of  last  year  that  conditions  were 
deemed  appropriate  to  the  undertaking. 

.  It  was  a  glad  day  for  the  blind,  and  also 
for  those  charged  with  their  safety  and  wel¬ 
fare,  when  the  sightless  men,  women,  and 


children  were  moved  from  the  old  Home  to 
the  new  on  April  4.  Here,  at  last,  they  were 
free  of  the  insecurities  and  discomforts  which, 
surrounded  them  for  so  many  years. 

The  following  may  be  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  la¬ 
bored  in  the  old  Home:  Because  of  the  fire 
risks,  and  for  other  reasons,  all  the  cooking; 
for  the  residents  in  the  three  scattered  build¬ 
ings  was  done  in  the  kitchen  of  the  main 
building;  and  three  times  a  day,  in  all  sorts 
of  weather,  the  food  had  to  be  transported  to. 
the  other  two  buildings. 

The  new  Home  is  of  Colonial  design,  and. 
comprises  five  units — an  administration  build¬ 
ing,  a  children’s  building,  a  men’s  building,, 
a  women’s  building,  and  a  separate  building 
used  principally  as  an  occupational  therapy 
workshop.  The  first  four  units  form  the  main 
group,  and  are  joined  by  interconnecting 
galleries. 

The  Home  accommodates  120  blind  per- 
sions,  with  provision  for  expansion  as  needed.. 
When  the  landscaping  is  completed,  there 
will  be  winding  walks  with  guard  rails,, 
shaded  grape  arbors,  a  summer  shelter,  an 
outdoor  wading  pool  and  showers,  and  a  play¬ 
ground  and  jungle  gym  for  the  children. 
Every  modern  device  and  convenience  for 
promoting  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  blind 
is  embodied  in  the  new  quarters.  In  addition: 
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to  providing  complete  maintenance,  care,  and 
specialized  training  and  adjustment,  the  new 
Home  includes  facilities  for  convalescent  care, 
a  service  not  hitherto  available  to  the  sighdess 
in  any  existing  institudon  in  this  locality. 

The  Guild  maintains  the  only  home  in  this 
country  where  a  person  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
who  has  been  smitten  with  the  double  afiflic- 
don  of  blindness  and  poverty,  may  find  a 
haven  in  surroundings  where  the  traditions 
of  his  faith  are  observed.  Among  the  present 
residents  in  the  Home  is  one  who  traveled 
from  as  far  as  Texas  to  find  this  atmosphere. 

The  same  year  of  1937  which  saw  the  start 
of  the  new  Home,  also  witnessed  the  com¬ 
bining  of  the  Guild  with  its  former  Auxiliary, 
the  Community  Workers.  In  consequence  of 
this  step,  the  Guild  now  operates  a  vocational 
workshop  at  708  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
where  blind  men  and  women  find  employ¬ 
ment  at  textile  weaving,  the  manufacture  of 
dolls  and  stuffed  toys,  and  hand-wrought 


metal  ware;  and  conducts  a  Community  Cen¬ 
ter  at  172  East  96th  Street,  where  educational 
and  recreational  facilities  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  blind.  More  than  a  hundred  sighted  volun¬ 
teer  readers  are  available  at  this  Center  for 
blind  students  whose  studies  call  for  textbooks 
not  obtainable  in  braille,  and  these  readers 
see  them  right  through  their  high-school  and 
college  courses.  The  Center’s  braille  library, 
which  includes  law  textbooks  in  revised 
braille,  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  this 
locality. 

Another  unit  of  the  Guild,  its  Welfare  De¬ 
partment,  assists  the  blind  in  their  own  homes, 
wherever  such  an  adjustment  is  possible,  by 
means  of  pensions,  hospital  care,  nursing  serv¬ 
ice,  and  a  comprehensive  program  of  assis¬ 
tance  in  solving  the  multitude  of  problems 
which  they  present. 

Last  year  the  Guild  expended  more  than 
$135,000  in  aiding  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
blind. 
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HOME  TEACHERS’  CONFERENCE 

The  eighth  convention  of  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers  will  be  held  at 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Wednesday,  September  7  to  Saturday, 
September  10  inclusive.  This  organization 
includes  home  teachers,  active  and  retired,  in 
the  New  England  states.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Virginia.  It 
was  established  in  1926  at  Perkins  Institution 
and  for  several  years  met  annually,  but  of 
late  its  meetings  have  been  on  a  biennial 
basis.  Mrs.  Gladys  Bolton  Stevens,  a  home 
teacher  in  Massachusetts,  is  president  of  the 
Conference  for  the  present  biennium,  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  French,  a  home  teacher  in 
Rhode  Island,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Time,  Program,  and  Place.  Serving  with 
Miss  French  on  this  committee  are  Miss  Lor¬ 
raine  N.  Berger  of  Connecticut,  Miss  Rosalie 
F.  Cohen,  New  York,  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Her¬ 
mann,  New  Jersey,  Miss  Grace  Ocksreider, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Miss  Ruth  Thorpe,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

The  sessions  will  be  opened  Wednesday 
evening  with  invocation  by  Reverend  F.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bastowe,  a  blind  clergyman  of  Dighton, 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director 
of  Perkins  Institution,  will  give  an  address  of 
welcome,  and  the  response  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  by  Mrs.  Stevens.  Other  speakers 
Wednesday  evening  will  be  William  H.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind,  Mrs.  Cora  L.  Gleason,  emeritus  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Perkins  faculty,  and  retired  home 
teachers  including  Miss  Lillian  R.  Garside, 
Miss  Fanny  A.  Kimball,  and  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Roberts,  all  residents  of  Massachusetts. 

The  session  Thursday  morning  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Joseph  F.  Clunk  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  “Why  and  How  to  Find  Work  for 
a  Blind  Person,”  while  Miss  Florence  W. 
Birchard  of  the  Masachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind  will  speak  on  placement  activities. 
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These  papers  will  be  discussed  by  Miss  Mary 
Hugo,  home  teacher  in  Ohio.  C.  W.  Holmes 
of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  will  speak  on 
“The  New  Trade  Journal  for  Home 
Teachers.”  Mr.  Holmes’  address  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Miss  Grace  Ocksreider,  a  home 
teacher  in  Pennsylvania. 

Thursday  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to 
visits  to  institutions  in  and  about  Boston,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Blind,  the  National  Braille  Press, 
Woolson  House  Industries,  Cambridge  shops, 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  and  the  Newbury 
Street  Salesroom  and  Experiment  Station. 

At  the  Thursday  evening  session  there  will 
be  addresses  by  two  Boston  ophthalmologists, 
one  on  “Diet  as  a  Factor  in  Eye  Health”  and 
the  other  on  “Social  Diseases,  Particularly  as 
They  Affect  the  Eye.”  Miss  Rosalie  F.  Cohen, 
a  home  teacher  in  New  York  state,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  these  papers. 

A  speaker  from  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  will  address  the  Conference 
Friday  morning  on  “The  Latest  Develop¬ 
ments  in  and  the  Possibilities  for  the  Future 
of  the  Talking  Book.”  This  paper  will  be 
discussed  by  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  a  home 
teacher  in  Connecticut.  There  will  be  an¬ 
other  paper  on  “WPA  Projects  in  Relation 
to  the  Blind,”  and  this  will  be  discussed  by 
Miss  Lorraine  N.  Berger,  a  home  teacher  in 
Connecticut. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  tour  of  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
school  grounds. 

Friday  evening  there  will  be  a  recital  of 
unusual  experiences  encountered  by  home 
teachers  wdth  Mrs.  Gladys  Bolton  Stevens  as 
leader.  There  will  also  be  an  address  on 
“What  Lions  Clubs  Are  Doing  for  the  Blind 
in  Different  Parts  of  the  Country.”  A  speaker 
for  this  topic  will  be  assigned  by  the  Lions 
International. 

The  session  Saturday  morning  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  roll<all  of  states  and  a  business 
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meeting.  The  cost  of  entertainment  will 
probably  be  a  nominal  charge  of  two  dollars 
a  day.  There  will  be  a  registration  fee  of 
fifty  cents  for  each  individual  who  registers. 
The  biennial  dues  of  the  Conference  are  two 
dollars.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Time,  Program,  and  Place  it  was 
voted  to  recommend  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Conference  issue  printed  pro¬ 
ceedings  covering  the  1938  meetings. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
STANDARDS 

The  Section  on  Employment  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City  has  recently  recommended 
the  following  standards  for  agencies  which 
are  carrying  on  activities  in  the  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance: 

■“i.  Workers  should  be  assigned  to  give  a  stated 
amount  of  time  to  the  work  of  vocational 
guidance  and  this  amount  of  time  should 
be  related  to  the  size  of  staff  and  number  of 
persons  served. 

*'2.  The  agency  should  clear  through  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  ail  cases  considered  for 
scholarships  or  any  form  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance. 

■“3.  Health,  case  work,  and  group  work  agencies 
doing  vocational  guidance,  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  assign  special  members  of  the 
staff  to  such  work,  who  carry  this  work  as 
a  specific  responsibility  separate  from  other 
duties  in  the  agency.  The  worker  in  charge 
of  such  work  should  meet  the  personnel  re¬ 
quirements  stated  below. 

^‘4.  Health,  case  work,  and  group  work  agencies 
should  keep  records  of  vocational  guidance 
activities  separate  from  the  other  records 
kept  for  each  client. 

■“5.  A  vocational  guidance  agency  must  have 
members  of  its  staff  who  are  responsible  for 
direct  supervision  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  counsellors  and  clients  paid  from  the 
regular  funds  of  the  agency  and  adminis¬ 
tered  through  its  regular  channel. 


“6.  All  agencies  which  offer  tests  as  a  part  of 
the  vocational  guidance  program  should 
have  one  member  of  their  stafi  to  assume 
responsibility  for  this  phase  of  the  work. 
Such  a  person  should  have  had  at  least  one 
year’s  graduate  work  in  psychology,  and 
not  less  than  two  years’  full-time  paid 
experience  under  supervision  in  the  adminis¬ 
tering,  scoring,  use,  and  interpretation  of 
tests. 

“7.  The  person  in  charge  of  vocational  guidance 
work  should  be  a  college  graduate  and 
should  have  at  least  five  years’  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  either  or  both  of  the  following 
fields: 

(a)  Work  in  industry  dealing  with  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  individuals  to  work. 

(b)  Experience  with  the  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems  of  individuals  plus  opportunities 
to  know  the  attitudes  and  problems  of 
business  and  industry.” 


VOCATIONAL  NOTES 


The  following  statement  regarding  stands 
in  Federal  buildings  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor,  Service  for  the 
Blind,  U.  S.  OflSce  of  Education: 

Refreshment  stands  in  Federal  and  other  build¬ 
ings  are  not  intended  to  be  miniature  department 
stores.  Space  is  always  limited  and  already  the 
overflow  of  equipment  and  merchandise  into  un¬ 
allotted  space  has  caused  considerable  criticism. 
The  equipment  is  not  designed  to  display  baskets, 
rugs,  brooms,  and  other  similar  articles.  Cus¬ 
tomers  frequently  in  these  buildings  are  not  in 
the  mood  for  purchasing  such  articles,  and 
attempts  to  display  them  confuse  the  buying 
public  and  injure  the  sale  of  the  regular  items. 
Such  articles  move  so  slowly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  them  in  saleable  condition  even  though 
available  space  might  be  had. 

In  so  far  as  Federal  buildings  are  concerned, 
permits  do  not  and  will  not  include  such  items, 
and  we  believe  that  any  agency  will  seriously 
injure  its  stand  program  if  it  attempts  such  pro¬ 
cedure. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  ONE-FARE 
PRIVILEGE 

An  important  change  in  the  method  of  se¬ 
curing  the  one-fare  concession  on  railroads 
east  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  north  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  (not  including  the  six 
New  England  states)  took  place  on  June  i 
when  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
began  the  issuance  of  annual  coupon  books 
which  makes  it  possible  for  blind  people  to 
buy  their  tickets  from  their  local  ticket  agents. 
The  railroads  have  instructed  their  local 
agents  regarding  the  new  procedure. 

According  to  the  new  regulations,  the  cou¬ 
pon  book  is  to  be  presented  at  the  ticket  win¬ 
dow  when  purchasing  a  ticket.  The  coupon 
must  be  signed  by  either  the  blind  person  or 
his  guide  in  the  presence  of  the  ticket  agent. 
Each  coupon  is  good  for  the  purchase  of  two 
firsKlass  tickets — one  to  be  used  by  the  blind 
passenger  and  one  by  the  guide.  A  charge  of 
twenty-five  cents  will  be  made  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  a  book  of  twenty-six  coupons.  The 
coupons  are  issued  for  the  current  calendar 
year.  Those  issued  any  time  this  year  will 
expire  at  the  close  of  1938. 

All  applicants  for  the  railroad  coupon  books 
should  send  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  i6th  Street,  New  York: 

1.  Two  photographs,  measuring  not  more 
than  2"  X  2",  for  identification  purposes. 
One  of  the  photographs  should  bear  on 
the  back  the  following  statement:  “This 

is  a  photograph  of  . ” 

and  be  signed  by  a  representative  of  an 
agency  for  the  blind,  an  oculist,  or  the 
local  postmaster. 

2.  Twenty-five  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  to 
meet  part  of  the  cost  of  printing  the 
coupon  book. 

New  applicants  for  railroad  coupon  books, 
who  are  not  personally  known  to  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  must  also  send 
a  statement  certifying  to  the  blindness  of  the 
applicant,  signed  by  a  representative  of  an 
agency  for  the  blind,  an  oculist,  or  the  local 
postmaster.  The  person  who  signs  the  state¬ 
ment  certifying  to  the  applicant’s  blindness 
must  be  the  same  person  who  signs  on  the 
back  of  the  photograph. 

This  concession  is  extended  only  to  blind 
persons  who  are  financially  unable  to  pay 
double  transp>ortation  for  the  sake  of  having 
a  guide. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  will 
be  held  at  the  Foundation’s  offices,  15  West 
i6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  on  June  21, 
1938  at  4:30  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
reports  of  officers,  electing  Trustees  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  for  the  transaction  of  any 
other  business  that  may  properly  come  before 
the  meeting. 

POSTAL  LEGISLATION 

On  May  15  the  President  signed  a  bill 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Harry  L.  Haines  and  sponsored 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Congressman  James  M.  Mead,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  was  much  interested  in  this  measure 
and  helped  greatly  in  expediting  its  passage. 

This  bill  facilitates  the  solution  of  the  vex¬ 
ing  problem  of  how  to  obtain  proper  repair 
service  for  government-owned  Talking  Book 
machines  throughout  the  United  States. 
Many  blind  people  living  in  rural  commu¬ 
nities  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  their 
Talking  Book  machines  repaired  when  they 
get  out  of  order.  The  new  law  will  make 
it  possible  for  a  user  of  a  government-owned 
Talking  Book  machine  to  mail  it  to  a  non- 
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profit  repair  shop  for  Talking  Book  machines 
upon  the  payment  of  one  cent  per  pound  for 
postage.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  not 
yet  issued  specific  regulations  to  be  observed 
in  obtaining  this  reduced  rate,  though  it  is 
expected  that  these  regulations  will  be  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  the  very  near  future.  For  further 
information  regarding  the  application  of  this 
law,  inquiries  should  be  made  of  the  local 
postmaster. 

Another  provision  in  the  law  permits  the 
Postmaster-General  to  increase  the  limit  of 
weight  for  packages  of  Talking  Book  records 
when  circulated  through  the  mails  by  the 
libraries.  In  the  past  the  limit  of  twelve 
pounds  has  been  set  by  law,  which  has  made 
it  necessary  to  package  books  in  two  con¬ 
tainers  whenever  the  weight  exceeds  twelve 
pounds,  even  though  this  excess  weight  may 
have  been  only  a  few  ounces. 

TALKING  BOOK  INNOVATION 

When  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs 
sang  and  pranced  their  way  from  the  sound 
track  of  the  Walt  Disney  film  to  the  discs  of 
the  Talking  Book  they  made  history.  Their 
debut  on  the  records  marked  the  first  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  a  talking  picture  had  be¬ 
come  a  Talking  Book. 

The  idea  of  making  a  Talking  Book  out  of 
this  reigning  cinema  success  originated  with 
Harry  Braun,  Director  of  the  Sound  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  who  has 
been  a  friend  of  the  Talking  Books  since 
their  inception.  He  mentioned  the  notion  to 
Mr.  Disney,  who  immediately  responded  and 
graciously  loaned  a  copy  of  the  film  to  the 
sound  studios  although  all  copies  available 
were  in  universal  demand  and  at  a  premium. 

The  turning  of  the  film  into  a  book  pre¬ 
sented  problems  which  the  Foundation’s  staff 
rose  as  one  man  to  meet.  As  the  sound  engi¬ 
neer  put  it,  “The  resulting  Talking  Book 
must  be  no  mere  blow-by-blow  description  of 
the  picture,  but  a  competent  translation  of 


the  characteristic  Disney  qualities  from  one 
medium  to  another.” 

Before  the  recordings  began,  the  staff  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  film.  They  sat  through  it  with  j 
their  eyes  open;  they  sat  through  it  with  their  i 
eyes  closed.  It  filled  their  waking  thoughts,  j 
and  at  night  they  either  whisded  as  they  ! 
slept  or  shuddered  in  nightmares  at  the  ap-  [ 
paridon  of  the  wicked  Queen.  All  this  pre¬ 
occupation  resulted  in  a  number  of  dis¬ 
coveries.  They  found  that  Dopey,  for  in¬ 
stance,  had  a  theme  song,  a  fact  which  all  f 
professional  commentators  had  overlooked.  = 
They  found,  too,  that  all  important  inardcu- 
late  animal  actors  had  a  similar  honor  in  the 
musical  score. 

To  give  these  themes,  as  well  as  the 
draughtsmanship,  a  literary  significance  for 
the  Talking  Book  version,  a  member  of  the 
studio  staff  wrote  a  series  of  narrative  inter-  : 
ludes  which  put  in  words  what  Disney  and  ! 
his  artists  had  put  in  line  and  color.  Thus  the 
branches  of  the  trees  stretched  out  “like 
claws,”  and  the  leaves  swirled  around  the 
fleeing  Snow  White  “like  bats.”  These  inter¬ 
ludes,  timed  to  the  split  second  to  fit  normally 
into  the  film’s  dialogue,  were  spoken  by  • 
George  Kean,  a  reader  and  actor,  who  already 
has  several  good  Talking  Books  to  his  credit  j 

As  a  means  of  determining  possible  “audi¬ 
ence  reaction,”  a  blind  girl  sat  in  the  studio 
during  the  recording  process  and  listened  to 
the  story.  Due  to  her  suggestions,  the  staff 
were  able  to  point  up  sections  of  the  story 
which  otherwise  probably  would  have  proved 
meaningless  to  the  blind.  J 

The  completed  job  runs  to  three  double-  j 
sided  discs  which  will  bring  Disney  to  the  | 
blind  for  the  first  time.  \ 

What  this  union  of  talking  picture  and 
Talking  Book  holds  for  the  future  it  is  too  | 
early  to  say.  But  the  success  of  the  Snow  : 
White  adventure  opens  up  the  possibility  that  - 
the  more  literate  exports  of  Hollywood  may  i 
be  regarded  as  candidates  for  similar  tran-  | 
scriptions. 
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On  June  13,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  a  bill,  already 
passed  by  the  Senate,  which  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  great  step  forward  in  the  employment 
of  blind  people.  This  was  the  Wagner-O’Day 
Act,  sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Robert  Wagner,  and  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Caroline  O’Day. 

The  act  provides  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  purchase  its  brooms,  mops,  and 
“other  suitable  commodities”  which  can  be 
manufactured  by  the  blind,  from  non-profit- 
making  agencies  for  the  blind,  except  when 
such  products  can  be  supplied  by  the  Federal 
prison  industries. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  setting  up 
of  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  various  government  departments  con¬ 
cerned  and  one  private  citizen  conversant  with 
work  for  the  blind,  and  this  committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  fixing  fair  prices 
for  such  commodities. 

The  committee  also  has  power  to  set  up 
regulations  and  procedures  by  which  the 
government  orders  will  be  handled. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  will  materially 
increase  the  market  for  brooms  and  mops  and 
possibly  later  other  commodities,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  employment  for  a  substantial  number 
of  sightless  people.  It  will,  however,  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  some  weeks  or  possibly  months  before 
the  initial  procedures  are  established  and 
orders  can  be  placed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  gratitude  of  the  blind 
people  and  their  friends  is  due  to  Senator 
Wagner  and  Mrs.  O’Day,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  who 
worked  for  the  enactment  of  this  law.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  also 
bring  to  the  blind  an  indirect  benefit  in  that  it 
will  set  an  example  to  state  governments  to  do 
otherwise. 


BROOKLYN  MEDAL  AWARDS 

The  Brcxiklyn  Week  for  the  Blind  was 
marked  this  year  by  the  award  of  medals  to 
five  sightless  persons  for  accomplishment  in 
their  respective  fields. 

The  recipients,  selected  on  a  nation-wide 
basis,  were:  Miss  H.  Katherine  Smith  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York,  for  work  in  journalism;  Mr. 
Carl  Mathes  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  for  ac¬ 
complishment  as  a  pianist  and  composer;  Mr. 
Chester  Swezey  of  Patchogue,  Long  Island, 
for  success  as  owner  and  operator  of  a  truck¬ 
ing  business;  Mr.  Edwin  Grasse  of  New  York 
City,  well  known  as  violinist,  organist,  and 
composer;  and  Mr.  David  Guyton  of  Blue 
Mountain,  Mississippi,  who  is  professor  of 
history  at  Blue  Mountain  College,  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Blue  Mountain,  and  cor¬ 
respondent  for  several  newspapers  in  his 
state. 

The  medals  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Hugh 
Grant  Straus,  State  Commissioner  for  the 
Blind,  on  behalf  of  the  Week’s  three  spon¬ 
soring  organizations,  the  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  and  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind. 


OUTLOOKS  WANTED 
The  following  issues  of  the  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind  are  out  of  stock: 

Volume  I,  No.  i 
Volume  I,  No.  2 
Volume  II,  No.  2 
Volume  XVIII,  No.  i 
Volume  XXIV,  No.  3 
Volume  XV,  No.  2 
Volume  XV,  No.  4 
Volume  XVII,  No.  i 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  pay  one  dollar  each  for  copies  of  the 
above  listed  numbers  received  in  reasonably 
good  condition.  Address  15  West  i6th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


RHODE  ISLAND  STATE 
EXECUTIVE 

Miss  Leonora  M.  Young  has  been  recently 
appointed  supervisor  of  the  State  Bureau  for 
the  Blind  in  Rhode  Island.  Miss  Young  grad¬ 
uated  from  Vassar  College,  majoring  in  soci¬ 
ology  and  economics,  and  received  her  ap¬ 
prentice  training  at  the  Providence  Family 
Welfare  Society.  While  at  the  Society  she 
progressed  from  visitor-in-training  to  Assistant 
District  Secretary. 

In  the  winter  of  1926-27  Miss  Young  worked 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  Florida 
Disaster  Relief,  and  from  1927  to  1930  she 
was  senior  visitor  and  District  Secretary  for 
the  Newark  (New  Jersey)  Social  Service 
Bureau.  In  1930  she  became  Placement  Sec¬ 
retary  for  the  Providence  (Rhode  Island)  Bu¬ 
reau  for  the  Handicapped.  As  Placement  Sec¬ 
retary  she  handled  the  placing  in  occupations 
of  physically  handicapped  boys  and  girls  of 
sixteen  years  and  over,  including  those  with 
deficient  vision  and  the  blind.  In  1933  Miss 
Young  was  made  Supervisor  of  Case  Work 
for  the  Providence  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  where  she  remained  until  her  recent 
appointment  to  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 

BROOKLYN  BUREAU  HEAD 

Frederick  I.  Daniels  has  been  appointed 
General  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  succeeding  Douglas  Falconer  who 
has  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  and  has  had  varied  experience 
in  both  private  and  public  welfare  agencies. 
Immediately  before  coming  to  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  he  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Wel¬ 
fare  for  New  York  State. 


CHARLESTON  EXECUTIVE 

Miss  Margaret  D.  Clarke,  who  has  been 
recendy  appointed  as  the  first  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Charleston  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  re¬ 
ceived  her  B.  S.  degree  in  occupational  therapy 
from  the  Milwaukee  Downer  College,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  in  1936.  Her  clinical  training  in  oc¬ 
cupational  therapy  included  experience  with 
the  orthopedically  handicapped,  the  mentally 
ill,  and  the  tuberculous. 

As  head  of  a  new  organization  in  a  territory 
where  until  recently  little  service  for  the  blind 
had  been  available.  Miss  Clarke’s  position  is 
a  challenging  one. 


RETIREMENTS 


ADELIA  M.  HOYT 

After  twenty  years  of  service.  Miss  Adclia 
M.  Hoyt  (see  frontispiece)  has  retired  from 
her  work  as  Acting  Director  of  Braille  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  from  the  Service 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

A  native  of  Iowa,  Miss  Hoyt  graduated 
from  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  and  re¬ 
turning  home,  continued  her  studies  by  means 
of  special  courses  and  private  reading.  Am¬ 
bitious  to  become  a  writer,  she  published  a 
number  of  poems  and  short  stories,  among 
the  latter,  one  entitled  “After  Graduation” 
which  has  become  a  classic.  This  was  the 
story  of  the  efforts  of  a  young  blind  girl,  just 
home  from  school,  to  take  a  normal  place  in 
her  home  and  among  her  friends,  and,  pub¬ 
lished  several  times  in  inkprint  and  in  braille, 
in  foreign  languages  as  well  as  in  English,  it  ' 
has  served  to  inspire  hundreds  of  readers  to 
strive  for  independent,  helpful  lives.  | 

In  1913  the  opportunity  for  which  Miss  , 
Hoyt  had  been  unconsciously  preparing  her-  ■ 
self  arrived.  The  Service  for  the  Blind  in  the  = 
Library  of  Congress,  then  under  Mrs.  Ger-  - 
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NECROLOGY 


trude  T.  Rider,  was  extended  to  include 
braille-transcribing,  and  Miss  Hoyt  was  made 
instructor  in  this  new  field  of  service  to  the 
blind. 

The  returning  blinded  veterans  of  the 
World  War  stimulated  recognition  of  the 
great  need  for  more  braille  literature,  and  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Library  of  Congress  inaugurated  the 
volunteer  hand-transcribing  movement  which 
has  contributed  so  many  valuable  volumes  to 
the  blind.  Miss  Hoyt  has  been  a  guiding 
spirit  in  this  work,  and,  on  Mrs.  Rider’s 
resignation  in  1925,  succeeded  to  her  duties. 
She  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  braille 
codes  and  in  this  capacity  has  served  on  vari¬ 
ous  committees. 

Miss  Hoyt  has  also  been  active  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
hundreds  of  people,  both  blind  and  seeing,  all 
over  the  country,  with  whom  and  for  whom 
she  has  labored  so  long. 


NECROLOGY 


J.  T.  HOOVER 

Workers  for  the  blind  will  regret  to  hear  of 
the  death  on  May  2  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  long¬ 
time  soldier  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  well  known  among  Wis¬ 
consin  educators  and  was  serving  as  a  city 
superintendent  of  schcwls  when,  in  1911,  he 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  School  for  the  Blind.  The  energy  and 
enthusiasm  which  characterized  his  work  soon 
made  him  a  leader  in  the  field  of  education  of 
blind  children.  In  1924,  the  responsibilities  of 
his  position  were  increased  to  include  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Agency  for  the  Adult 
Blind.  In  connection  with  the  work  for  adults 
Mr.  Hooper  developed  a  special  sales  organi¬ 
zation  for  state-wide  marketing  of  blind-made 
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products  and  greatly  expanded  the  home  in¬ 
dustries  program. 

He  was  active  in  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and 
served  at  one  time  as  President  of  the  former 
organization. 

Although  Mr.  Hooper  retired  from  the 
superintendency  of  the  Wisconsin  School  in 
1933,  he  continued  until  his  death  his  active 
interest  in  all  movements  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 

LYLE  A.  HARRIS 

Lyle  A.  Harris,  pressman  for  the  Christian 
Record  Benevolent  Association  died  on  March 
31  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Harris  lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of  an 
accident  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  entered  the 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  where  he 
graduated  in  1914.  For  several  years  he  trav¬ 
eled  in  practically  all  parts  of  Nebraska  in  the 
interest  of  the  school  and  the  blind  of  the  state. 

In  1919  he  took  employment  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Record  Benevolent  Association  as  press¬ 
man,  which  position  he  occupied  until  his 
death. 

Mr.  Harris  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  blind  and  the  sighted  throughout 
the  country,  partly  owing  to  the  thousands  of 
people  he  met  while  in  charge  of  the  Christian 
Record’s  exhibit  booth  at  A  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress  in  Chicago. 


DANA  MEDAL  AWARD 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded  an¬ 
nually  for  “outstanding  achievements  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision,”  will  be  presented  this  year  to  Dr. 
Ellice  M.  Alger  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Alger 
was  selected  for  this  honor  by  the  Association 
for  Research  in  Ophthalmology  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  through  which  the  medal  is  offered 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Dana  of  St.  Louis. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrovied  without  charge  jrom  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Why  a  Program  o£  Research  on  Preschool 
Blind  Children”  by  Harriet  Anderson  Fjeld 
and  Kathryn  Errol  Maxfield  is  published  as  a 
separate  reprint  of  the  Journal  of  Psychology, 
Vol.  6,  1938.  The  authors  conclude  that  “An 
intensive  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  preschool  blind  child  should 
have  a  far  wider  application  than  the  limited 
field  of  work  with  those  who  were  born  or 
became  blind  at  an  early  age.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  of  value  in 
understanding  the  problems  of  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight  through  accident  or 
disease  after  the  age  of  seven.  It  should  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  personality  problems  of  those  indi¬ 
viduals  suffering  from  handicaps  other  than 
visual,  such  as  the  deaf  and  the  crippled.  And 
finally,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  program  would  have  much  to  offer 
the  general  fields  of  psychology,  neurology, 
and  education.” 

Dr.  Maxfield  is  also  represented  in  the 
article  “Studies  Relating  to  Blind  Children” 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
■dren  for  January,  1938.  The  research  work 
pertaining  to  blind  children  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  under  five  headings:  Techniques  and 
materials  of  instruction,  tests,  psychological 
problems,  curriculum  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  miscellaneous.  This  article 
deals  with  only  the  first  two  groups. 

The  activities  of  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt  as 
National  Director  of  Braille  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  “Pioneer  Director  of  Braille  Serv¬ 
ice  Retires”  in  the  Red  Cross  Courier  for 
May,  1938.  Twenty  years  ago  Miss  Hoyt  be¬ 
gan  her  work  for  the  Red  Cross  as  the  first 
volunteer  in  an  embryo  service  to  the  blinded 
soldiers  who  were  being  returned  home  from 


the  World  War.  Thus  began  a  program  which 
has  since  enlisted  thousands  of  men  and 
women  volunteers  in  bringing  reading  matter 
to  the  nation’s  sightless. 

The  Psychology  of  Radio  by  Hadley  Can- 
tril  and  Gordon  W.  Allport — a  Harper  pub¬ 
lication — devotes  several  pages  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  How  well  do  the  blind  judge  person¬ 
ality  from  voice?  Two  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  compare  the  judgments  of  the 
blind  with  those  of  seeing  individuals.  Results 
indicated  that  the  blind  were  not  superior. 

“Leading  Issues  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind”  by  Donald  G.  Morgan  is  found  in 
The  Harvard  Educational  Review  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1938.  Education  of  the  blind,  like  gen¬ 
eral  education,  has  become  in  many  ways  a 
science.  The  technique  of  experimental  re¬ 
search  in  the  writer’s  opinion  is  only  justified 
if  a  more  careful  definition  and  clarification 
of  issues  takes  place. 

“She  Is  Not  Dead”  by  Helen  Keller  in 
Good  Housel{eeping  for  February,  1938  con¬ 
tains  excerpts  from  Miss  Keller’s  diary  dur¬ 
ing  the  difficult  days  of  November,  1936  after 
the  death  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  The  ex¬ 
cerpts  begin  on  November  4  aboard  the  S.  S. 
“Deutschland”  en  route  for  England,  and  end 
on  December  23  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

The  Spring  (1938)  number  of  the  Key 
Reporter — the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  news  maga¬ 
zine — especially  featured  the  blind.  It  in¬ 
cluded  an  article  by  Helen  Keller,  “We  .  . . 
Blind  and  Seeing,”  and  “Education  for  the 
Blind”  by  F.  Fraser  Bond,  together  with  bio¬ 
graphical  news  of  a  large  group  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  members. 

Helga  Lende 
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All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editot^s  hands  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Wyoming  State  Division  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. — 
The  Works  Progress  Administration  has  co-operated 
with  the  Division  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  the 
placing  of  four  home  teachers  for  the  adult  blind 
in  the  cities  of  Cheyenne,  Casper,  Sheridan,  and 
Rock  Springs.  The  Cheyenne  home  teacher  is  a 
blind  woman.  The  salaries  of  the  home  teachers 
are  paid  by  the  Works  Progress  Adnunistration, 
and  the  Division  supervises  the  work  and  furnishes 
materials  and  educadonal  devices  for  their  use  in  the 
program.  A  regular  weekly  schedule  is  outlined  by 
the  Division  and  the  home  teacher,  which  definitely 
states  the  time  spent  with  and  the  individual 
visited  each  day.  The  home  teacher  reports  to  the 
Division  the  progress  made  each  month  and  any 
necessitated  change  in  the  program.  The  home 
teacher  is  responsible  for  helping  the  blind  to 
adjust  themselves  to  normal  living.  The  work  is 
primarily  teaching  and  should  in  no  way  be  con¬ 
fused  with  that  of  a  case  worker  or  visitor  in  the 
public  assistance  program.  The  home  teacher’s 
relationship  to  the  public  is  that  of  service  and  has 
no  relation  to  the  granting  of  public  assistance. 
Her  services  are  for  all  blind  people,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  are  receiving  public  assistance  or  are 
financially  able  to  care  for  themselves.  She  does 
not  enter  into  discussion  of  public  assistance  grants 
as  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  social  worker. 
The  home  teacher  will  always  refer  persons  to  the 
County  Welfare  OflSce  for  such  information.  .  .  . 
The  first  vending  stand  for  the  blind  under  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  was  opened  on  March  31, 
in  the  Post  Office  Building  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
with  Jack  L.  Shields,  a  sightless  Wyoming  man,  as 
operator.  This  stand  is  supervised  by  the  Division 
with  the  Cheyenne  Kiwanis  Club  as  Sponsor. 

Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind. — 
A  mimeographed  monthly  bulletin  of  practical  and 
useful  information  is  being  circulated  to  the  various 
stand  operators  by  the  Commission. ...  A  stand  has 
been  opened  in  the  County  Courthouse,  Cordell. 
. . .  The  various  board  members  of  the  Commission 
have  announced  a  cash  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the 


operator  of  the  stand  showing  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in  gross  sales  for  the  month  of 
June  as  compared  to  the  gross  sales  for  the  month 
of  May. 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Deaf. — The  last  legislature  appropriated  $117,- 
550  for  the  School  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
dormitory  for  boys  at  the  White  Department  to 
relieve  the  present  overcrowded  condition.  ...  A 
dining  room,  kitchen,  and  infirmary  are  being 
added  to  the  Colored  Department  The  new  in¬ 
firmary  will  be  largely  a  copy  of  the  one  at  the 
White  Department  and  will  be  suitable  for  eye, 
nose,  and  throat  operations,  and  minor  surgery  as 
well  as  for  ordinary  sickness.  ...  In  the  past  both 
the  White  and  Colored  Departments  of  the  School 
have  worked  on  a  basis  of  eleven  grades  above  the 
Kindergarten.  At  the  beginning  of  the  current 
school  year,  the  White  Department  established  twelve 
grades  above  the  kindergarten.  It  is  expected  that 
the  same  arrangement  will  soon  be  worked  out  for 
the  Colored  Department 

Nazareth  Institute  {Montreal). — The  Institute,  is 
now  located  at  4565  Queen  Mary  Road,  and  can  ac¬ 
commodate  five  hundred  pupils  plus  the  necessary 
staff.  The  new  building,  located  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Royal,  is  provided  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pupils  are 
following  the  regular  classical  course  set  up  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  staff  consists  of  ten  blind 
and  six  sighted  teachers.  ...  A  new  class  in  type¬ 
writing  was  established  in  September,  1937.  The 
teaching  material  for  the  lower  grades  has  been 
increased  and  improved.  One  particularly  gifted 
pupil  is  taking  a  course  in  science  in  a  college  for 
the  seeing.  Some  of  the  young  girls  are  smdying  to 
obtain  teachers’  certificates.  .  .  .  The  School  of 
Music,  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Montreal 
since  1917,  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  following 
subjects:  musical  theory,  solfege,  harmony,  counter¬ 
point,  composition,  analysis,  history  of  music,  Gre- 
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gorian  chant,  piano,  violin,  violoncello,  organ,  and 
piano  tuning.  At  the  end  of  these  coiu’ses,  the 
School  grants  certificates,  diplomas,  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree,  the  licentiate’s  degree,  and  the  doctorate. 
About  twenty  blind  musicians  are  actually  earning 
their  living  as  church  organists.  About  forty  others 
are  successful  music  teachers. 

On  March  23,  1938,  one  of  the  students,  Mr. 
Raoul  Joyal  carried  off  with  honors  in  an  organ 
contest  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  given  by  the 
Casavant  Society.  On  April  26  one  of  the  blind 
students  ranked  second  among  twenty-one  candi¬ 
dates  in  a  contest  in  orchestral  compositions  for  the 
Jean  Lallemand  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars.  .  .  . 
Two  medals,  bearing  the  pictures  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  have  been  awarded  at  the  School  of  Music 
for  success  in  the  teaching  profession  during  the 
past  two  years.  .  .  .  About  a  year  ago  our  blind 
musicians  obtained  permanent  engagements  with 
the  Canadian  radio  system,  broadcasting  weekly. 
They  were  successful  before  the  microphone  and 
received  substantial  remuneration.  ...  A  former 
pupil,  a  lawyer,  who  lives  at  the  Institute,  Mr. 
Louis  Philip  Lainesse,  has  just  been  appointed  by 
the  Provincial  Government  as  chief  supervisor  for 
the  blind  pension. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  {Brooklyn).— 
During  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  Home  has 
been  successfully  making  “flats”  for  the  plant 
growers,  and  recently  it  has  been  able  to  enlarge 
the  department  because  of  the  addition  of  milk- 
bottle  boxes.  These  boxes  are  made  to  handle  two 
or  four  quart-size  bottles  and  have  a  special  feature 
in  a  ring  hinge.  The  first  order  was  for  8,000  boxes, 
and  a  repeat  order  for  7,000  has  been  received. 
There  are  ten  men  employed  in  this  department, 
and  an  order  for  7,000  boxes  will  keep  them  busy 
for  approximately  five  weeks. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. — Overbrook  resumed  its  various  scholastic  ac¬ 
tivities  on  April  20,  after  a  twelve-day  Easter  vaca¬ 
tion.  . . .  Girard  College  heard  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Spelling  Bee  Teams  compete  on  the  radio,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  the  winning  side — the  Junior  Team — to  a 
spelling  match.  The  Fairhill  Sight-Saving  School 
also  participated  in  a  spelling  match  with  the  School. 
The  third  Spelling  Bee  was  held  when  Girard 
visited  Overbrook  for  a  return  match.  ...  At  the 
request  of  the  New  Century  Club  of  Lansdowne, 


the  Philodrama  Club  gave  its  Easter  play,  “Seven 
Keys  to  Bald  Pate.”  .  .  .  Annually  the  Cultural 
Olympics  of  Philadelphia  bring  together  the  repre¬ 
sentative  students  of  music  in  Convention  Hall.  For 
the  second  year  the  Overbrook  Special  Chorus  todt 
part  .  .  .  Dr.  Cummings,  French  instructor,  rep¬ 
resented  Overbrook  at  the  Week  for  the  Blind  in 
Harrisburg,  and  Mr.  Cowgill  represented  the  School 
at  the  anniversary  celebration  at  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  and  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind.  .  .  .  One  of  the  former  students  of  Over¬ 
brook  is  teaching  in  the  department  for  the  blind  in 
the  Piney  Woods  School  for  negro  rehabilitation. 

. . .  For  the  second  year  the  Cotton  Blossom  Singers, 
the  publicity  group  going  all  over  the  country,  gave 
a  concert  before  the  School.  .  .  .  The  cloister  gar¬ 
dens  at  Overbrook  have  recendy  been  improved. 
The  boxwood  has  been  placed  in  the  boys’  cloister, 
and  the  boxwood  borders  in  the  girls’  cloister  have 
been  replaced  by  an  edging  of  brick  and  sod.  Quan- 
dties  of  flowers  have  been  planted.  .  .  .  “Overbrook 
Day”  was  celebrated  on  May  24.  On  that  day  nearly 
one  thousand  people  visited  the  School  and  observed 
the  pupils  at  work  and  play.  The  early  part  of  the 
celebration  was  given  over  to  demonstrations,  in¬ 
cluding  academic,  commercial,  and  manual,  in  the 
classrooms.  The  second  part  of  the  celebration  was 
devoted  to  a  program  in  the  auditorium,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  music,  dancing  and  a  demonstration  of  the 
way  braille  music  is  taught  There  were  also  short 
addresses  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Wildman,  Director  of 
Science  Education  in  the  Philadelphia  public  school 
system,  and  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution.  The  program  was  followed  by  a 
fashion  show  of  dresses  made  by  the  girls;  then  came 
exhibitions  in  the  swimming  pool  and  gymnasium 
and  on  the  track,  and  a  visit  to  the  poultry  plant 
Tea  was  served  by  the  newly  formed  Women’s 
Committee,  and  a  sale  of  blind-made  goods  was 
held. 

Cleveland  Braille  Classes. — ^Mr.  W.  W.  Bussong, 
manual  training  teacher  in  a  Cleveland  junior  high 
school,  assigned  for  part-time  to  the  Braille  Class 
Department,  reports  as  follows  of  his  new  shop. 

A  special  handwork  shop  has  just  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  braille-class  boys.  This  plan  promises 
to  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  one  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  years  when  these  students 
used  the  regular  junior  high-school  woodshop.  The 
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new  shop  includes  equipment  for  work  in  wood, 
thin  metal,  clay,  reed,  chair-caning,  and  home 
mechanics,  and  a  loom  for  weaving.  This  special 
shop  has  two  distinct  advantages.  First,  it  is  equipped 
for  a  variety  of  acti vines;  and  secondly,  the  boys 
will  have  the  sole  responsibility  for  keeping  their 
own  tools  in  good  condidon  and  in  perfect  ar¬ 
rangement  This  in  itself  is  a  valuable  training.  .  .  . 
The  Braille  Class  Department  now  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  Talking  Books  so  that  one  may  be 
placed  in  every  high  school  where  students  from 
this  department  attend,  and  is  thus  available  for 
use  during  study  halls. 

New  York,  AssociaUon  for  the  Blind. — ^The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  has  accepted  the  office  of  Honorary 
President  of  the  Association,  succeeding  the  late 
Senator  Elihu  Root,  who  served  as  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent  from  1920  until  his  death  in  1937.  The  Hon. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  has  been  Vice-President  of 
the  Association  since  1916.  .  .  .  Miss  Helen  Day, 
editor  of  The  Searchlight,  a  magazine  for  blind 
children  printed  in  braille,  announced  the  winner 
of  the  Short  Story  Contest,  conducted  by  the  Asso- 
dation,  to  be  William  Mason.  First  Honorable 
Mention  went  to  the  prize-winner  of  last  year,  Jo¬ 
seph  Albrecht,  and  second  Honorable  Mention 
went  to  Doris  Carr.  The  judges  included  Jeanette 
Eaton,  Julia  Peterkin,  Bellamy  Partridge,  and  Lowell 
Thomas.  .  .  .  Bill  Robinson,  the  famous  tap  dancer, 
made  possible  through  the  Association  a  “Bill  Robin¬ 
son  Jamboree”  night  for  the  colored  blind  of  New 
York  City.  This  Jamboree  was  held  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Lighthouse  on  May  18. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind. — Several  enter¬ 
tainments  have  been  given  by  the  students  of  the 
School  during  the  last  few  weeks,  including  an 
operetta,  a  play,  and  several  recitals. 

Washington  State  Division  for  the  Blind. — A 
summary  of  surgery  and  treatment  in  the  first 
years  work  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  program, 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  following  statistics: 
Sixty-four  cases  of  surgery  and  treatment  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $3481.54.  Forty-three  of  these  cases  were 
cataract  operations,  34  of  which  brought  definite 
improvement  in  vision  so  that  these  persons  are  no 
longer  considered  blind.  There  were  also:  10 
enucleations;  2  Elliott  trephine  operations;  2  iri¬ 


dectomies;  5  pterygium  operations;  and  2  cases  of 
glaucoma.  Nine  other  operations  have  been  done 
but  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  know  the 
results  and  have  complete  report  .  .  .  The  first 
students  from  the  Training  Centers  for  the  Blind 
are  now  established  in  Home  Industries  and  the 
plans  for  a  permanent  sales  program  are  being 
developed.  .  .  .  Publication  of  The  Co-ordinator, 
official  publication  of  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Security  has  been  suspended. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. — A.  summer  camp  for  physically  handicapped 
children  is  being  conducted  this  year  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton, 
the  principal,  with  the  assistance  of  Edward  M. 
Dowling,  prominent  in  work  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  Applications  are  accepted  from  the 
blind,  partially  sighted,  deaf,  crippled,  cardiac,  or 
speech  handicapped.  The  program  and  equipment 
have  been  specially  arranged  and  teachers  and 
counselors  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  handicapped  children.  Camp  Wapa- 
nacki  is  at  Wolcott,  Vermont,  four  miles  from 
Hardwicke,  in  the  heart  of  the  lake  and  mountain 
country.  It  comprises  227  acres,  including  thirty 
acres  of  lake.  The  group  for  the  month  (A  July 
consists  of  seventy-five  boys  of  all  ages.  Fifty  girls 
have  signed  up  for  the  month  of  August 

Missouri  State  School  for  the  Blind. — During  the 
academic  year  students  of  the  School  have  presented 
a  series  of  radio  programs,  using  original  scripts 
written  by  members  of  the  School’s  radio  work¬ 
shop.  Copies  of  the  radio  series,  “Interviews  with 
the  Past,”  from  the  Office  of  Education  Script  Ex¬ 
change  were  obtained,  and  were  put  into  braille  by 
Miss  Roberta  Emley.  Miss  Anna  McClain  Sankey 
asked  many  of  the  radio  stations  in  St  Louis  for 
educational  time.  Station  WEW  of  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity  allowed  time  to  the  group.  This  work  in 
education  radio  has  continued  now  for  two  years 
and  has  proved  most  successful. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. — ^The  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  in  the  form  of  a  diimer  was  given  May  16  at 
the  Hotel  Bossert  At  the  meeting,  Mr.  Douglas 
Falconer,  until  recently  General  Secretary,  gave  the 
major  address  and  introduced  Mr.  Frederick  Dan¬ 
iels,  the  new  Secretary.  According  to  the  annual 
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report  given  at  that  time  social  service  was  given 
during  the  year  to  405  sightless  men  and  women. 

.  .  .  Training  and  employment  with  pay  has  been 
given — either  in  the  sheltered  workshops  at  285 
Schermerhorn  Street  or  in  their  homes — to  102 
blind  and  crippled  men  and  women. 

Adult  Blind  Home  and  Association  for  the  Blind 
{Colorado). — The  Home  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  at  an  annual  recepdon  given  May  19. 
Tea  was  served  in  the  afternoon  and  a  program 
was  given  in  the  evening. 

The  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia. — The 
Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Blind  Relief 
Fund  was  held  in  the  Clover  Room  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel  on  April  20.  The  annual  report  was 
read,  and  Dr.  William  Francis  Whelen  and  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Harris,  Jr.  were  elected  as  new  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  A  musical  program,  tea, 
and  an  informal  reception  followed  the  meeting. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. — 
The  Eye  Health  Committee,  co-operating  with  an 
advisory  group  headed  by  W.  L.  Benedict,  M.  D.,  of 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  appointed  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology, 
has  undertaken  a  study  of  the  vision  appraisal  and 
supervision  of  college  students.  The  investigation 
includes  an  evaluation  of  available  methods  for 
early  detection  of  students  with  visual  defects,  a 
system  of  uniform  records  so  that  comparable  data 
may  be  assembled,  and  plans  for  securing  ophthal¬ 
mic  supervision  of  students  needing  attention. 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and  Disabled. — 
Miss  Grace  Moses,  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  at 
one  time  a  student  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  took  charge  of  a  small  candy  and  tobacco 
stand  at  St  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  in  Youngstown  in 
May,  1934.  She  later  managed  a  large  stand  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Home  Savings  and  Loan  Building, 
Youngstown.  In  April,  1938,  she  gave  up  her  stand 
in  that  building,  and  now  has  a  stand  in  the  G.  M. 
McKelvey  Company,  a  large  department  store  in 
Youngstown. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. — The  Blind  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  of  Illinois,  which  is  the  stand 
operators’  organization,  announces  that  a  number 
of  prominent  Chicagoans  have  been  incorporated 


in  a  non-profit  group  known  as  Business  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  With  the  help  of  such  a 
group,  it  is  believed  that  dgar  stand  opportunitua 
will  steadily  increase. 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind. — Sam  Millsap  repre¬ 
sented  the  School  in  the  Texas  Relays  and  finished 
fourth  in  the  hundred-yard  dash  with  a  time  of  loa 
seconds.  He  was  described  by  the  head  coach  of  die 
University  of  Texas  as  “a  runner  with  much  natural 
ability.” 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. — Commence¬ 
ment  exercises  were  held  at  the  School  from  May 
20  to  June  3.  A  play,  Adam  and  Eva,  and  musical 
programs  were  included  in  the  exercises.  Fifteen  I 
students  graduated  from  the  school  this  year. 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind. — Assisted  by  Mr. 
Jack  Machtolff,  the  physical  director,  the  larger  boys 
of  the  School  recently  organized  an  athletic  club. 

.  .  .  The  senior  class,  which  is  made  up  of  six  boys 
and  one  girl,  held  its  graduation  exercise  on  May 
18.  The  graduation  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
George  S.  Hamm.  .  .  .  On  April  21  the  Scouts  rf 
the  School  went  to  Camp  Zin  for  the  week-end. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. — ^There  were  no  graduates  from  the  academic 
department  of  the  School  this  year,  although  sev¬ 
eral  students  were  given  vocational  certificates.  Six 
students  received  certificates  in  broom-making,  and 
fourteen  in  chair-caning.  A  few  students  will  not 
return  as  their  eyesight  is  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  attend  public  school,  or  their  ability  does  not 
warrant  further  attendance.  .  .  .  The  broom  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  School  is  supplying  all  state  institu¬ 
tions  with  brooms.  .  .  .  The  music  department  ren¬ 
dered  several  programs  in  churches  and  schools 
this  spring. 

Oregon  Blind  Trades  School. — Through  co-  | 
operation  with  the  Vocational  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Salem,  Oregon,  the  School  is  training  three 
blind  persons  in  poultry-raising  by  using  the  Smith-  [ 
Hughes  Agricultural  Teachers  as  instructenrs.  The 
expense  for  instruction  and  car  mileage  is  borne  by 
the  individual.  Each  individual  is  set  up  for  a  period  \ 
of  three  months  with  the  possibility  that,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  this  time  can  be  extended.  .  .  .  The  School 
now  has  twenty-five  persons  working  in  the  broom- 
shop,  one  man  making  mops,  eleven  people  caning 
chairs,  three  making  baskets,  one  employed  as  piano 
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tuner,  two  weaving  rugs,  and  four  men  assisting 
the  engineer  and  in  the  chair-shop.  The  work  in 
the  garden,  and  the  pruning  of  trees  is  done  by 
students  in  the  School.  The  School  has  only  nine 
people  not  working  at  the  present  dme. 

Syracuse  Association  of  Worl^ers  for  the  Blind. — 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Junior  League  a 
fully  equipped  metal-craft  shop  has  been  established 
at  the  Sedgwick  Farm  Club  at  Syracuse.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Junior  League,  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Gdger,  is  instructor. 

Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind. — ^The  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  its  annual  meeting  and  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  recently,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Mr.  George  Fleishman,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  George  Fuller,  First  Vice-President;  Mrs. 

J.  J.  Weyler,  Second  Vice-President;  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Hopkins,  Treasurer;  and  Miss  Evelyn  Jahn,  Record¬ 
ing  Seaetary.  .  .  .  The  Association  plans  to  build  a 
new  up-to-date  fire  proof  factory  this  summer. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. — The  County  Com¬ 
missioners  ruled  that  checks  for  the  blind  relief  will 
be  mailed  to  the  clients  each  month,  starting  May 
5.  This  ruling  will  relieve  the  office  of  the  Society 
of  a  responsibility  which  it  has  gradually  assumed 
of  collecting  and  delivering  this  money  to  those  who 
found  it  difficult  to  go  to  the  Court  House  and  sign 
their  vouchers.  .  .  .  The  Toledo  Society  had  a  part 
in  the  Conununity  Chest  pageant  Miss  Anna  Tur¬ 
ley,  a  member  of  the  Society,  was  invited  to  tell  the 
solicitors  at  one  of  the  Community  Chest  luncheons 
what  the  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind  meant  to 
her  and  the  blind  in  the  community. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. — The  total  sales 
from  all  departments  of  the  Society  for  1937 
amounted  to  $82,770  as  compared  with  $72,872  for 
1936.  This  increase  made  possible  the  employment 
of  more  workers,  and  total  payrolls  to  the  blind 
came  to  $33,254  as  compared  to  $27,400  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  .  .  .  The  eleventh  annual  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Boy  Scouts  to  distribute  brooms  to  every 
home  in  Cleveland  resulted  in  over  17,000  brooms 
being  sold  during  a  two-month  period. 

Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. — ^The 
School  has  introduced  several  new  subjects  in  its 
curriculum  for  blind  students.  A  beginners’  French 
course  with  six  students  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 


Tom  Rickel  was  started  last  fall,  and  a  course  in 
general  science  wth  Mr.  John  Donegan-as  its  in¬ 
structor  has  been  started.  .  .  .  The  ninth-grade  class 
is  working  on  several  projects  in  the  new  labora¬ 
tory,  including  a  number  of  experiments.  .  .  .  The 
School  has  two  deaf-blind  students,  one  in  the  first, 
and  the  other  in  the  seventh  grade.  A  special 
teacher  has  been  employed  to  instruct  them.  These 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  regular  physical  education  and 
domestic  science  classes. 

Florida  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. — 
Sponsored  by  the  Association,  a  WPA  Project  for 
persons  in  the  Miami  area  having  partial  vision  will 
be  established  in  the  near  future.  The  project  will 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Florida,  and  it  already  has 
received  approval  of  the  Jacksonville  headquarters  of 
the  WPA.  Under  arrangements  which  have  been 
worked  out,  twenty-four  partially  sighted  women 
will  be  transferred  from  the  sewing  project  where 
they  have  been  working  in  competition  with  sighted 
persons.  They  will  prepare  work  which  will  be 
finished  by  the  totally  blind  workers  at  the  Light¬ 
house.  The  project  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Olivene  Grimes. 

Greater  New  Yor\  Council  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind. — The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Council 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  May  18,  at  the 
George  Washington  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  There 
were  fifty-three  members  and  guests  present  Com¬ 
missioner  Mary  L.  Gibbons  talked  on  the  subject  of 
the  State’s  Program  of  Blind  Assistance,  and  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Berinstein  spoke  on  the  subject  of  Vocational 
Guidance  and  related  many  interesting  experiences 
in  connection  with  his  recently  completed  tour  of 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  President,  Mr.  Peter  J. 
Salmon;  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  E.  Septinelli;  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Pollack. 


MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  works  were  published  in  Moon 
during  April: 

Per  vol. 

4083-7  Chronicles  of  Avonlea,  by  L.  M. 

Montgomery.  (Limited  Edition)  5  vols. . .  y.  6d. 
4088-96  The  U.  P.  Trail,  by  Zane  Grey. 
(Limited  Edition)  9  vols .  y.  6d. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


II 

Editor’s  Note. — Because  of  the  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  role  which  volunteers  may  take  in 
public  and  private  agencies  working  with  the 
blind,  it  has  been  decided  to  create  a  new  de¬ 
partment  in  the  Outloo\.  Reports  on  volunteer 
work  for  use  in  this  column  will  be  gratefully 
received. 

Consideration  of  whether  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  volunteer  service  in  work  for  the 
blind,  will  be  one  of  the  major  matters  be¬ 
fore  the  biennial  convention  of  the  Delta 
Gamma  Fraternity  when  members  gather  at 
Colorado  Springs  during  the  week  of  June  19. 
Mrs.  Louis  Schuessler,  chairman  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternity’s  Alumnae  National  Project,  has  been 
gathering  reports  from  the  seven  provinces 
on  what  have  been  the  accomplishments  to 
date  throughout  the  country.  These  reports 
will  serve  as  a  basis  of  the  discussion  in  the 
national  convention.  Readers  will  recall  that 
the  launching  of  the  Delta  Gamma  participa¬ 
tion  in  work  for  the  blind  was  reported  on  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  Outlool^. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
wide  variety  of  activities  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  blindness  work  carried  on 
by  Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  country  is  to 
read  the  “Club  Activities”  department  of  T he 
Lion,  issued  monthly  by  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Lions  Clubs,  332  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Reports  are  made  by  states. 
The  May  issue  of  The  Lion  shows  that  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  states  in  which  there 
has  been  considerable  activity.  The  North 
Carolina  report  shows  that  the  Durham  Club 
has  bought  a  building  at  a  cost  of  $3,500  and 
remodeled  it  for  a  permanent  workshop  for 
the  blind,  with  the  repairs  costing  $1,500;  the 
Asheville  Club  is  conducting  an  eye  clinic  for 
all  school  children,  and  glasses  are  purchased 
for  those  who  need  them  and  who  cannot 
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afford  them;  the  Dunn  Club  recently  ar¬ 
ranged  for  glasses  for  twenty  of  the  seventy 
children  recently  examined  for  impaired 
sight;  the  Shelby  Club  has  paid  for  two  suc¬ 
cessful  cataract  operations  and  provided 
glasses  for  four  children;  the  Greensboro 
Club  paid  for  the  enlarging  of  a  news-stand 
operated  by  a  blind  person  and  also  bought 
glasses  for  three  children;  the  Gastonia  Club 
had  a  glass  eye  fitted  for  a  youngster  and 
had  glasses  fitted  for  five  other  children; 
and  finally  the  Raleigh  Club  reports  that  it 
furnished  glasses  to  eight  of  the  eighteen 
children  examined  at  their  eye  clinic. 

The  recent  fifty-ninth  annual  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
which  serves  blind  and  crippled  men  and 
women,  featured  the  theme  of  “Why  I  Sup¬ 
port  Voluntary  Welfare  Work.”  The  three 
speakers — ^all  volunteers — had  been  chosen  by 
the  president  of  the  Bureau  drawing  the 
names  out  of  a  hat.  They  were  a  volunteer, 
a  board  member,  and  a  contributor.  These 
people  talked  so  competently  and  so  briefly 
that  one  could  not  help  but  wonder  whose 
hat  had  been  used  for  the  drawing.  In  any 
event,  further  details  regarding  this  success¬ 
ful  meeting,  which  really  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  year-round  interpretation  done 
by  this  agency,  may  be  received  by  writing  to 
Miss  Marjorie  Sidney,  of  the  Bureau.  You 
may  also  want  to  have  a  copy  of  the  “Food 
for  Thought”  which  contained  excerpts  from 
the  preliminary  annual  report  of  the  Bureau. 
This  well  mimeographed  statement  included 
the  information  that  “indicative  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  workmanship  is  the  one-thou- 
sand-dollar  increase  for  the  year  just  ended,  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  sales  of  articles  made 
by  the  blind  and  crippled.” 

MacEnnis  Moc«e 
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NEW  LOW  PRICE  FOR  BIBLE  RECORDS 


NEW  LOW  PRICE  FOR  BIBLE 
RECORDS 

It  is  known  already  to  many  of  the  blind 
that  the  New  York  Bible  Society  assisted  ma¬ 
terially  at  the  beginning  of  the  publication  of 
the  Talking  Books  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  by  contributing  toward  the 
cost  of  the  recording  of  the  first  four  Gospels 
and  the  B<x)k  of  Psalms.  From  the  first  they 
have  made  a  specialty  of  handling  these  Bible 
records  and  those  that  were  issued  subse¬ 
quently.  Twelve  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
now  available,  making  a  total  of  73  records. 

The  price  hitherto  for  these  has  been  one 
dollar  per  record,  the  same  as  that  for  the 
secular  books,  but  this  Society  has  allowed 
very  generous  grants  by  way  of  discount  or 
complete  gift  to  a  goodly  number  of  blind 
persons  whose  circumstances  made  the  full 
amount  prohibitive. 

In  the  meantime  the  American  Bible  Society 
has  had  many  inquiries  concerning  these 
books  and  has  decided  also  to  take  up  their 
distribution.  Accordingly,  in  the  interest  of 
the  widest  possible  distribution,  both  Societies 
have  decided  hereafter  to  supply  these  Bible 
records  to  individual  blind  persons  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each.  The  difference  between  this 
amount  and  the  manufacturing  cost  will  be 
made  up  by  the  Societies  from  their  contrib¬ 
uted  funds.  There  will  still  be,  of  course. 
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some  extreme  cases  where  a  full  grant  will  be 
indicated,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  reasonable 
rate  will  make  possible  a  wider  ownership 
and  use  of  these  records. 

It  is  expected  that  the  New  York  Bible 
Society  will  continue  to  serve  those  with 
whom  already  they  are  in  correspondence 
and  will  handle  new  applications  from  New 
York  City.  The  American  Bible  ScKiety  will 
gladly  handle  all  other  requests  and  those 
from  its  large  constituency  of  blind  persons 
who  have  been  served  with  the  Bible  books 
in  braille  and  other  raised  characters  for  many 
years.  The  address  of  the  New  York  Bible 
Society  is  5  East  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  the  address  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
is  Park  Avenue  &  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  The  reports  already  received  from  those 
who  have  become  owners  and  users  of  the 
Bible  records  form  a  glowing  testimonial  of 
their  practical  helpfulness. 

The  Bible  book  records  will  continue  to  be 
available  by  the  loan  plan  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  various  distributing  libraries 
throughout  the  country  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  recorded  secular  books.  However,  just  as 
every  sighted  person  wants  to  have  a  Bible  for 
his  own  and  not  one  that  is  borrowed,  so  it  is 
now  reasonably  possible  for  the  blind  by  the 
help  of  the  Bible  Societies  to  come  into  full 
possession  of  the  records  that  make  up  one 
or  more  of  these  books. 


The  Conquest  of  Blindness 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer 

“In  this  book  the  author  makes  two  distinct  approaches  to  his  subject.  Through  the 
medium  of  autobiography  he  shows  how  lack  of  sight  can  be  conquered  by  the  individual, 
and  in  the  very  act  of  recounting  his  lifetime  association  with  work  for  the  blind  he  gives 
a  running  history  of  the  efforts  which  State  and  private  agencies  have  made  to  conquer 
blindness  during  the  last  half  century.” — New  Yorlf^  Times. 

Price,  $3.25,  postpaid 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Sthebt,  New  York 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Ph.D.,  is  Director  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
the  Blind. 

C.  Edith  Kerby  is  Statistician  for  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
the  Blind. 

C.  Marion  Kohn  is  Supervisor  of  Pensions  for 
the  Blind  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Torgel  L.  Lien  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Minnesota  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Social  Research  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan  is  Secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional* 

□  Contributing 

I  wish  to  become  a  ’ 

□  Sustamuig  . 

□  Patron  .  . 

□  Life  .  .  . 

.  S  2  per  annum 
.  10  per  annum 

.  25perarmum  member  of  the  Foun- 
.  50  per  annum  dadon 

.  too  per  annum 

1000 

paying . 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 

Residence  Address . 

•Afart  6e  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 

APPLIANCES  AND  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
1 5  West  1 6fh  Street,  New  York 


